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Good morals, good business? 


Simon Jenkins 

ANTHONY SAMPSON 

Black and Gold: Tycoons, revolutionaries and 

apartheid 

2g0pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £19.95. 

0340395249 

Anthony Sampson is a firm follower of the 
Apocalypse Now! school of South African 
studies. His thesis in Black and Gold: 
Tycoons, revolutionaries and apartheid is 
simple. Apartheid was an abhorrent ideology 
introduced by D. F. Malan’s Nationalists in 
1948 (though rooted deep in English colonial- 
ism). It was sustained by international capital, 
which saw in it a mechanism for securing cheap 
and compliant labour. Rising black aspirations 
have recently threatened this structure, and 
"waves of black anger" are producing the 
conditions for imminent revolution. On tele- 
vision recently. Sampson predicted “one-to- 
two years" before an explosion. 

Sampson must be a reassuring companion on 
a visit to southern Africa. He knows his own 
mind and is on first-name terms with all the 
right-thinking people. Wrong-thinking ones he 
avoids. His heroes are his old friends in the 
exiled African National Congress (ANC). His 
villains are the Afrikaner politicians and sol- 
diers who have ruled South Africa for the past 
four decades. 

Between the occupants of Sampson's heaven 
and hell lie the souls in purgatory: capitalists 
and business men restlessly searching for both 
profit and salvation. Their quest would be 
miraculously resolved, he implies, were they 
only to take a draught of his magic formula, 
mandatory economic sanctions. “If only you'd 
tried it before”, he wags his finger at the hap- 
less multinationals; but they always seem to 
have left it too late. 

The chapter headings in Sampson’s book 
read like old friends from the columns of the 
Observer: "Across the Abyss”, “The Roots of 


Revolt”, “The End of the Road". Everywhere 
are intimations of imminent crisis, of twilights, 
catastrophes, revolutions. South Africa's poli- 
tical economy is now so steeped in contradic- 
tion that apartheid's dialectical antithesis, 
black nationalism, is unavoidable. The im- 
pending upheaval should thus be helped on its 
way by foreign governments imposing sanc- 
tions and business men “changing sides” and 
divesting themselves of their South African 
holdings. This in turn will undermine the white 
government, leading to its overthrow, to 
democracy and the assumption of power by the 
ANC. 

Sampson picks out the relationship between 
international business and the ANC as “the 
critical frontier in the South African crisis”, 
though he at no point justifies this priority. He 
rightly traces the frontier back to the conflict 
between Boer and Briton in the 1890s and to 
the transformation of the Afrikaner from 
Voortrekker to nationalist. This process 
reached fruition in South Africa's first true 
anti-colonial victory in 1948 - an event whose 
essential nationalism is still neglected by those 
who prefer to treat the country as akin to 
colonial Kenya or Rhodesia. 

Malan and later Hendrik Verwoerd pro- 
ceeded to institutionalize racial separation. 
Verwoerd's “Grand Apartheid” relegated 
blacks to a system of independent tribal states, 
so they could be classed as foreigners and a 
ramshackle democracy established on tribal 
lines. It was a drastic attempt to sanitize a 
political discrimination in a form that Ver- 
woerd thought compatible with the small-state 
nationalism then sweeping across Africa. 
Cynical and repressive it may have been. But 
for all the ridicule heaped on its head, the 
homeland policy has defied those who said it 
could never be imposed. The Transkei, the 
Ciskei, Venda and the rest will be with us a 
long while yet. 

Business was ambivalent towards this pro- 
cess, adhering to the tacit compact reached at 
independence, that the English community 


would be “left to make money, while the Afri- 
kaners made politics". Some business men cer- 
tainly saw South Africa's wealth as bound up in 
her political structure, a view reinforced by the 
chaos which seemed to accompany black rule 
to the north. Sampson cites the familiar in- 
volvement of foreign companies in local busi- 
ness, though he does not analyse this business 
or its relationship with the Afrikaner power 
structure, rooted in farming, the bureaucracy 
and the security forces. He therefore ignores 
the extent to which many Afrikaners, even the 
SANLAM corporation's Fred du Plessis, wel- 
comed disinvestment as the final routing of the 
colonial enemy. He asserts cither that foreign 
commerce definitely has propped up apartheid 
or that blacks think so. Winnie Mandela is 
quoted as affirming that “Botha retains his 
power because of business”, as if that made it 
so. 

We now ran into trouble. Anthony Sampson 
.is a long-time student of multinational business, 
yet he declines to grapple with the central ques- 
tion raised by his book: what really is the duty 
of a liberal business man in an undemocratic 
country? He complains that multinationals 
were “seduced by the apartheid government 
. . . and never tried to dissociate themselves 
from apartheid or to identify with black aspira- 
tions”. But whnt did he want of them? All he 
says, often, is that they should have “made a 
more positive commitment”. He lauds those 
industrialists who went north to see the ANC 
leader, Oliver Tambo, in Lusaka in 1986, 
though he does not report the criticism they 
received from internal black leaders on their 
return. (Many of these leaders regard the 
Lusaka group as 1950s has-beens, thoroughly 
penetrated by both Pretoria and Moscow while 
luxuriating in American foundation cash.) 

The mighty Anglo-American Corporation, 
effective controller of 40 per cent of the 
Johannesburg stock market, has for decades 
openly financed the white anti-apartheid 
opposition, the Progressive Federal Parly. Its 
boss, Harry Oppenheimer, shared with most of 


the business community the view that apart- 
heid was bad for business. Job reservation kept 
low-paid blacks out of certain work. Influx 
control impeded labour mobility and involved 
huge transport and recruitment costs. It also 
restricted black prosperity and therefore 
potential customers. Apartheid displayed all 
the evils of protectionism and socialism, not 
surprisingly since (whisper it not in British 
Labour circles) it had its roots firmly in the 
South African labour movement. Oppen- 
heimer also took the view that apartheid was 
morally wrong. He may have disagreed with 
the ANC view of how a new South Africa 
should be run, but to lump Anglo and Ford and 
IBM and everyone else together under the 
heading of "capitalism-supports-apartheid" 
clouds the issue. ' 

Although Sampson quotes in passing Merle 
Lipton's recent work on this subject. Capital- 
ism and Apartheid (1985), his prejudgment 
requires him to ignore her message, that the 
business community (whatever its view of 
apartheid) has never in modern limes enjoyed 
effective political power in South Africa. It has 
not been able to exercise the kind of leverage, 
by its presence let alone by its absence, that 
Sampson constantly implies. Until the growth 
of an Afrikaner stake in industry in the mid- 
1960s, Afrikaner nationalism wasexplicitly the 
movement of fnrmcrs and white trade unions 
against what the hard-liner, Jaap Marais, de- 
rided as “the big city money powers". Apart- 
heid was the Afrikaners’ chosen weapon of 
tribal survival, against economic and political 
liberalism as much as against black advance. 
As Lipton says, “Tim dominant capitalists in 
South Africa did not support Afrikaner 
nationalism; it thrived despite them. The new 
myth that Afrikaner nationalism was the 
creation of capital ignores their opposition to 
it.” 

Throughout the post-war period, inter- 
national business involvement in South Africa 
has reflected secular trade and confidence 
cycles. It has sought a return on capital as and 
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when conditions suited it. It fled after the 
Nationalist victory in 1948. poured in during 
the gold boom of the 1960s, left after Sharpe- 
ville, returned for the gold boom of the 1970s, 
left after the Soweto riots of 1 976, returned and 
left again last year. Foreign investment and 
trade certainly imply the existence of a govern- 
ment able to maintain a reasonable economic 
stability. But we do not claim Midwestern 
farmers are supporting the KGB for selling 
grain to Russia. The reopening of trade with 
China is not seen as impeding the overthrow of 
the undemocratic Deng regime. 

A business man reading this book will be 
understandably confused. In the 1970s, he was 
bidden by the American campaigner, the Revd 
Louis Sullivan, the EEC code and other ob- 
servers to accept and foster black trade unions, 
to eliminate discrimination from his work- 
place, to defy job reservation and generally to 
aid black advance. Many business men - not 
only foreign ones - tried to do these things. 
There have been changes to apartheid . some as 
a result of business pressure, some in response 
to economic development which rendered 
most of economic apartheid unworkable. 

Yet because the erosion of economic apart- 
heid has not toppled the white power structure, 
the business man is accused of creating “system 
blacks", of I wing a “collaborationist" with each 
apartheid reform and so continuing to ''profit 
from racism”, i le is next told lie should disobey 
local lows and support the enemies of order. 
Then he is told (hat whether or not he docs nil 
this, by merely investing, employing and trad- 
ing in South Africa, he is increasing general 
prosperity and thus aiding the government of 
the day. Instead, he should leave. 

Getting foreign business to leave South 
Africa has proved a relatively simply opera- 
tion. Sampson finds it “ironic that banks 
needed moralizing critics ... to tell them 
where in fact their own long-term commercial 
interests lay". He graphically recounts the de- 
sperate efforts of multinationals to pour money 
into Soweto and desegregate their Eastern 
Cape toilets in advance of each annual general 
meeting in London or Manhattan. Yet this is 
not so much ironic as obvious. Organizations 
whose job is to make money can be brought to 
understand that their commercial interest may 
lie in a new direction. Companies such as IBM, 
Ford, Barclays, Shell were seldom convinced 
by lobbyists that they were morally wrong to do 
business in South Africa. Most of their execu- 
tives, including passionate opponents of apart- 
heid, believed they did more for the blacks by 
their presence than by their departure. It was 
. shareholder democracy, not force of argu- 
ment, that led them to pull out - or to substi- 
. lute licensing atid franchising for ownership- In 
going they achieved little more than a brief 
shudder of disquiet. To Botha, they wert the 
. enemy finally folding its tent. 

Sampson makes great play of the most publi- 
cized instance of recent pressure on South 
Africa, the rand crisis of 1985, when South 
Africa was forced to stall on its debt repay- 
ments. International finance had, he says, 
'‘ended its collaboration with apartheid . . . .. 
and undermined South Africa’s 1 future mare 
•drastically than any government pressure’ 1 . He 
offers no evidence for this statement. There 
, was an immediate panic both on the exchanges 
■ - and in the corridors of Pretoria, where finan- 
' cinl trauma was a wholly novel experience. In 
. the. midst of the rand col lapse,the go ve mor of 

• tlie South African Reserve Bank, Gerhard de 
Kock, threatened Botha with mortal doom if 
he failed to announce immediate political con- 
cessions to blacks. President Bothh.econQiiii- - 

, rally illiterate, wns at first jolted inio taking his 1 
advice,- but Was promptly overruled by his 
cabinet. 

• ■ In the event, rand devaluation wiped out the 

. impact of the foreclosure. Mortal doom did not . 
•• occur and de Kook -whose position makes him ; 

;• the crucial conduit of financial sanctions press- 
ure - lost his credibility with the cabinet. The 
famed “’effectiveness" of such sanctions lasted . 

.' roughly three days. Most political observers in 
i South Africa would argue that the crisis post- 
' poned rather than advanced apartheid reform. 
Since then, the much-vaunted alliance be- • 
tween overseas and domestic business and - 
nn emergent Afrikaner capitalism has been : 

. The evidence of the past ddoade in South 


Africa suggests that Botha “reforms” apart- 
heid only when two conditions obtain: when he 
feels under special pressure from internal black 
disorder (usually triggered by police brutality 
or, as in Soweto, administrative incompe- 
tence) and when he feels he can mobilize suffi- 
cient white consent for change. Foreign press- 
ure serves neither purpose, indeed by raising 
false expectations of imminent upheaval it 
undermines black leadership, destroys hope 
and boosts white morale. “Another year and 
we’re still here!" was the sarcastic boast of a 
recent Afrikaner headline. 

There is no evidence that any imposable, 
external economic sanction can overthrow an 
entrenched oligarchy of the sort now ruling in 


meaningful than a “targeted” bombing raid. It 
is a verbal device to pretend a destructive 
weapon is less arbitrary in its impact than we 
know it really is. 

Worried by this, sanctions lobbyists in the 
United States are now speciously redefining 
“effective” sanctions to mean ones that can be 
implemented, not ones that achieve their poli- 
tical goal. This is tactics without strategy. All 
they can say, with Archbishop Tutu, is that the 
“onus must be on those who sny no to sanc- 
tions, to provide us with a vinble, non-violent 
strategy to force the dismantling of apartheid". 

There is probably no such thing, though that 
does not justify the imposition of sanctions. 
The nearest toan answer was the policy known 


the Afrikaner. 
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present must be granted not to HaroS 


investors or Trafalgar Square demoZ* 
but to Communism. Moscow’s Cuta™ 
gates in Angola, however ramshackle 
nuinely confronting upartheid with thS 
They arc not “killing Kruger t 
mouths". If Sampson had spoken 
onus tacticians of ethnic survival be™ 
have learnt, in no uncertain terms, thaS 
sum supplies to Angola {most recerulvofSi, 
missiles and Mjg strike aircraft) have 
them far more loss of sleep than m Z 
meetings at Chase Manhattan. 

Sampson at limes hints at the d ttfe 
South Africa does now present to oofo 
liberalism: “not so much a real country, n^, 
map of the mind on which anyone could fa| 
his own place”. Yet no sooner do these dul 
thoughts occur to him than he takes rehab 
thc policy line of the ANC. That the tdA 
ANC and its domestic supporters in the Unad 
Democratic Front have comeoul forsauefes 
is certainly a testament to their self-saajfB 
and deserves respect. It does not make dur 
policy any more plausible, especially wheiu 
in this case, sanctions were at first so ardent, 
proposed not by South Africa’s internal Hit 
leaders but by outsiders. (I was once b- 
nngued by Tutu to the effect that advocating 
sanctions was thc ultimate liberal co|wiit- 
shortly before he went to Washington asdnu 
told it was n quick ticket to liberation.) Evto 
today, enthusiasm for sanctions is marked) 
greater among the Lusaka ANC than it is 
among the trade unionists and township IcaJ- 
ers inside South Africa. 

This is not surprising. The latter are the pow 
bloody infantry of Sampson’s war. The priced 
the sanctions so far imposed (mostly rood 
and scrap iron exports) is being paid noth 
black or white Johannesburg or Pretoria beria 
the blighted settlements of Bopliulaiswiu. 
the Ciskei and remittance-starved Mozam- 
bique. Every economic study of sanctions (aod 
there arc enough, surely, for Sampson w 
have discussed them) shows almost the aifa 
penalty falling on unskilled workers, whilrtk 
better off actually benefit from skill shortages, 
cheap labour and inflation. Sampson approv- 
ingly quotes the American lobbyist, Randd 
Robinson, that sanctions give “us as a i people 
un ini mediate, direct, hands-on capability” to 
bring about the downfall of apartheid. Thisis* 
cruel deceit, the more so when ndvancedfiw 
the comfortable drawing-rooms of Washington 
mid London. 

Thc onus of proof lies not on the oppew^ 
of sanctions but on the advocates. Wherci«f 
arc sincere in l heir "non-violence”. Uieircase- 
assumes that the white power stnictortfi 
vulnerable to what cun only be a marginal s™ 
in its terms of external trade - one Ihatj® 
largely ulrendy occurred. It also .assumes' 
whites will feel it worth while volunianl) 
barter their existing power base for apPJ® 
of continued prosperity. Yet few Saul tfi 
cans of any colour seriously suppose that AP 
rule would bestow on South Afa® ^ 
notional post-sanctions prosperity. The , 
gnin is therefore n very poor one towirteor 
Ion. It becomes more so each year, giw" 
record of black governments to the iwd®- 
A more realistic approach assumed ^ 
profession of non-violence is 
sanctions proponents must thus take* ■ 
of Trotsky’s book and will sufficient 
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assumptions must then be made , 
rive internal strengths 
the black majority, and their 
; and resist, an insurgency war. 

standing and understandable aneclio < 

ANC leader. Nelson Mandela* - n f fcj 
play down the fissiparous charactev ^ 
nationalism. He also underrates 
movements. Industrial, tribal and 
■cal. He accepts the currerttly 
downgrading of Zulu Inkatba 0 ^ . 
oured find lndian parties, presume 7 ^,, 
they- are so often at odds with i lhe . • 
South Africa’s largest and most CP ^ 
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Off the rails 


Sampson sticks to the liberal embargo on “ 
mentioning tribalism - except when he refers 
w the Afrikaner (a curious racial inversion). - 
The result is a misleading view of township and 1 
homeland violence as a politically coherent I 
-rising tide of anger". It is better regarded as > 
an uncoordinated anarchy of crime, political C 
frustration and tribal rivalry. It is exacerbated " 
by police incompetence and is getting worse, 1 
but the fact that it makes good television j 
(pre-censorship) does not make it imminent i 

revolution, * 

The absence of Afrikaners (other than rich r 
ones) from Sampson’s cast-list suggests a fear t 
that too close a contact with the villains of his I 
piece might undermine his thesis. He has t 

ml absorbed the message of writers such as i 

Hermann Giliomee, Heribert Adam and < 
Joseph Lelyveld, that the Afrikaners are one of | 
Africa’s most robust and least inhibited polit- i 
real organisms. In the past year alone, the i 
Nationalist government has casually alienated 
potential allies among Americans, inter- 
national financiers, domestic business men, 
the domestic far right, moderate blacks and the 
media. It has rejected a plan, full of good 
sense, for a multiracial constitution for Natal, 
barked both by whites and by the provincial 
block majority. It has dismissed as hysterical 
the reaction to sanctions of its financial and 
diplomatic advisers (and been proved right). It 
is finding that there are many advantages in a 
siege economy, as have corrupt dlites in other 
embattled African states. 

The government’s forces or those of its 
surrogates can still move at will through most 
of the subcontinent. South Africa's ability to 
project its power northwards is expanding, 
helped by the economic and military ineffici- 
ency of front-line states as much as by its own 
destabilization policy. It would appear from 
the past two years that apartheid has neither 
been threatened by sanctions nor been under- 
mined by its so-called contradictions. It has 
mutated into neo-apartheid, an economically 
more flexible but politically repressive system 
of racial supremacy. Group areas and influx 
rontrol are crumbling, but so too are such Brit- 
ish imperial legacies as constitutionalism, judi- 
cial independence, human rights, press and 
academic freedom. South Africa is going 
: African. 

Neo-apartheid may be brutal, but it need not 
be inherently unstable. Critics cannot both de- 
ride the Afrikaners as the “white tril?e of Afri- 
. ca" and deny its ruling caste the staying power 
of dictatorial and one-party rulers to the north. 

' As Giliomee and others constantly reiterate, 
these are not colonials ready to beetle back to 
Hasletnere at the first sign of trouble. Ironic- 
ally, the chief threat to Botha has always been 
from the right, but Nationalism’s vigorous in- 
terna! democracy, much in evidence during the 
current election campaign, helps him resist 
that challenge as well. 

Bobby Kennedy visited South Africa in 1966 
end commented; as he flew back to Washing- 
ton, "If I lived in this country I would gather up 
everything I have and get out now." Two dec- 
ades jater, his brother said the same. The im- 
pression of a comfortable northern liberalism 
rich enough to jet its scruples away from nasty 
: Questions stuck In the craw even of the most 
^jcal Africans, The outside world, which for 
* lf n 8 bad exploited Africa, proceeded to 
Night it with inefficient aid, unnecessary arms, 
inflationary loans, farm protectionism and 1 * 
fatuous advice. 

i . ^ e ^ d lh8 what is b^st for Africa is an old and 
habit of English liberalism. Sampson 
would have been equally at home in Mjlner’s 
i ? r ® ar ^ n the kitchen of Dickens’s Mrs 
■^> By granting South Africa independ- 
«« before enforcing a full franchise,; Britain 
ajf have some . tesidual 'responsibility; for ] 
^psrtheld, but'not much . It certainly does not 
- r 118 ^bathing on the economic equiva- 
?nt of another Boer War. The human sym- 
. jj%^btcel for those of all.races now peeking ' 

' torfSK hies® we left in Africa is ill- 
i by further' punishing them. L ~, 
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Railways have always been the cause of much 
grumbling because they are in constant public 
use; and the object of some state control be- 
cause of their vast size and influence. At the 
same time, they used to stir feelings of patriotic 
admiration in the land of their creation. But 
that was before publicly controlled private en- 
terprise gave place in Great Britain to state 
ownership, splendid but relatively inefficient 
steam to dreary but more efficient diesel - and 
profit to loss. British railways became unloved, 
even by prime ministers. The post-war period 
is certainly not the Age of the Train. 

T. R. Gourvish has been set a difficult task: 
retreat and lack of success do not make the 
most absorbing reading. He nevertheless sets 
about this commissioned work with some en- 
thusiasm and with even more honesty. Minis- 
ters - eleven of them in this twenty-five-year 
period - public officials and railway managers 
all come in for outspoken censure when thc 
evidence warrants it. A senior railway execu- 
tive, for instance, is quoted as being “a fussy 
and vain lightweight”, a view confirmed by 
later experience. Another is “better remem- 
bered for his conviviality and love of the turf 
than for his management contribution”. Ex- 
tensive use has been made of surviving railway 
records, as well as of those of government at 
Cabinet, ministerial and personal level. Many 
of the participants have been interviewed. This 
vast wealth of material, collected with the aid 
of several research assistants, has been pulled 
together with great skill and clearly presented, 
often in the form of tables and graphs. The 
numerous illustrations include several very apt 
and amusing cartoons. 

In his previous writings, Gourvish has con- 
centrated on the managerial aspects of railway 
history. This stands him in very good stead, for 
British Rail’s unequal struggle with rapidly 
spreading, and increasingly powerful, road 
transport was made even more difficult by the 
railways' inappropriate management struc- 
tures and poor, inward (not to say backward) 
looking managers. From 1948 onwards it was 
dear that only the most able and energetic 
business leaders could devise and bring into 
effect a form of organization capable of re- 
ducing to current needs Britain’s sprawling and 
nin-down network, laid out In the pre-motor 


age. To do (his, these outstanding entre- 
preneurs would have to be free to fix their own 
charges without government interference and 
to develop their land and property at will. 

None of this happened. Instead there was 
created the unwieldy British Transport Com- 
mission and its various Executives, largely de- 
vised by an elderly civil servant (Cyril Hur- 
comb) and overseen by him. Salaries were so 
mean that, far from attracting the best in the 
land, even the most talented from within the 
railways could not be persuaded to chair the 
Railway Executive, leaving Eustace Missen- 
den, here described politely as “the more 
pedestrian manager of the Southern", with the 
job. The whole Executive, Gourvish goes on to 
note, “was essentially a body of railwaymen of 
the old school”. The BTC was dismissed by a 
ministry official as “hardworking, experi- 
enced, elderly and safe”. Moreover, far from 
freeing the railways from Victorian restric- 
tions, which should have been swept away by 
the 1921 Act. both Labour and Conservative 
governments made management even more 
difficult by obliging it to postpone necessary 
price increases as part of their anti-inflation 
policies; and when the time came for fortunes 
to be made from property development, the 
private developers ran rings round thc state 
railway. 

Thc author is able to show, by a recalcula- 
tion of the accounts, that thc railways were 
losing £15 million or more after interest pay- 
ments (at 1948 prices) even in thc first five 
years of nationalization, when more intense 
competition from road transport had hardly 
begun and the railways’ freight and passenger 
traffic was not only greater than it had been 
just before the war but on the increase. Matters 
were not helped by the Conservatives' nostal- 
gic determination to decentralize thc railways 
and sell off most of the nationalized lorry fleet. 
The crisis arrived in 1956, when greater com- 
petition from the roads caused the railways to 
report an operating loss before interest pay- 
ments. This loss inevitably grew and hopes of 
removing it by large-scale investment were 
soon shown to be ill-founded. Labour prob- 
lems, very fairly treated here, also loomed 
larger. The Stedeford Advisory Group (the 
proceedings of which are fully revealed) and 
the arrival of Dr Beeching, one of its number, 
to apply the necessary surgery as Chairman of 
Brilidi Railways, were the logical conse- 
quence. 

The book makes important comments on the 
Beeching regime. Much of his work had 
already been anticipated in the later 1950s by 
the BTC under Robertson, the old soldier who 


had succeeded thc even older civil servant. 
Beeching's contribution was to speed up the 
action and to introduce new blood, though 
even here thc activities of the newcomers are to 
some extent discounted. Philip Shiriey, for in- 
stance. an accountant who had become chair- 
man of Batchelor Foods, may have been good 
at uncovering the multitude of unnecessary 
committees - ninety first-class sleepers were 
reserved every week to carry their slumbering 
Scottish members to London -and at reducing 
stock levels; but much of his work consisted of 
louring around and drawing regional mana- 
gers’ attention to obvious waste which they 
should have discovered for themselves. He 
eventually became in a colleague's words, “an 
absolute menace” . There could be little doubt, 
however, of the “appalling weakness on the 
financial side” which caused the future Lord 
Benson, of Cooper Brothers, another member 
of the Stedeford Group, to recommend Shirley 
to Beeching to put things right. But were even 
Beeching's recruits the best men to be had, or 
merely the best men readily available whom 
their companies were not slow to release? 

The fate of Stanley Raymond, Beeching’s 
successor as chnirman, enlists more sympathy. 
Barbara Castle rewarded his attempts to de- 
fend the pust-Becching railway by hauling him 
out of an important meeting and firing him on 
thc spot. In thc selection of hissticcessor, Peter 
Parker emerges us an important figure behind 
the scenes, a decade befdre he was persuaded 
to become BR’s chairman. Meanwhile greater 
efficiencies were reported; but more and more 
traffic, especially freight, was being lost to the 
roads. In 1948 the railways had been respons- 
ible for nearly half of the country’s freight ton- 
mileage and a quarter of the passenger miles. 
By 1973 the percentages had fallen to 18 per 
cent and 8 per cent respectively. Quite 
impressive productivity growth was not 
enough. 

It is n pity that Gourvish was not encouraged 
to write an epilogue bringing the story up to 
date, for it has been since 1973 that many of the 
lessons of the period covered in this book have 
been learned, as the present chairman, Sir 
Robert Reid, points out in his introduction. 
British Railways have been shaped to modem 
needs far better than, for instance, Japanese 
National Railways, now confronted by a crisis 
more severe than anything BR ever experi- 
enced. Within the period covered, however. 
Dr Gourvish has written an honest, sympathe- 
tic and detailed study which makes an import- 
ant contribution to any debate on nationaliza- 
tion and will serve as a valuable work of refer- 
ence 
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In the recent Faber Book of Contemporary 
frisk Poetry, edited by Paul Muldoon, the 
place of a preface is taken by an exchange 
between F. R. Higgins, believer in blood- 
music as a factor in poetry, and Louis Mac- 
Neice. Broadcast in 1939, the exchange en- 
abled MacNeice to reiterate a point he’d made 
before (and the MacNeice view, as the content 
of the book bears out, is the one we are meant 
to side with): that the day of "pure” poetry was 
over. Hence his plea for an impure brand, to 
accommodate all the adulterations of the era. 
By “impure" he didn't, of course, mean im- 
paired: no case was made for jettisoning ex- 
acting literary requirements. MacNeice’s pro- 
nouncements in support of vulgarity, impurity, 
cliches, truisms or whatever, simply imply an 
antipathy towards exclusiveness; his own work 
shows how these entities may be incorporated, 
or denoted, without being succumbed to. 

A poetry imbued with the spirit of the time: 
ns early as 1921, T. S. Eliot had called for this 
and suggested dial ••difficulty" might be an 
element in it, since the age, in all its variety and 
complexity, demanded various and complex 
modes of expression. Fine. MacNeice thought; 
except-and this is one of the poetic dead-ends 
he identified - that certain followers of Eliot 
took this as a sanction for "frigid intellectual 
exercises”: "difficulty” for its own sake. The 
work of the New Signatures poets assembled by 
Michael Roberts in 1932 (Auden, Spender. 
Day-Lewis and the rest - but not MacNeice) 
was composed in opposition to that tenet - 
though it wasn’t, perhaps, quite so 
homogeneous in spirit as it looked to the editor 
of the anthology - and one of its adjustments 
had to do with the infiltration of political ideas 


into the poetic consciousness of that genera- 
tion. MacNeice was never one of those who 
held that poetry and politics were better kept 
apart, but equally lie didn't want to see the 
former subordinated to the latter: what was 
crucial was the writer's approach, which had to 
be as free as he could keep it from artificial 
constraints. He conceded that “intoxication 
with a creed", in its time, was as good an anti- 
dote as any to "defeatist individualism" of the 
sort we get in “Pru frock” or in Hugh Seiwyn 
Mauberley, while holding himself aloof from 
creeds nod cults. MacNeice’s temperament, as 
many people have noted, inclined him towards 
scepticism rather than dogmatism in the face of 
Salvationist doctrines. It also contained a fair 
amount of Ulster asperity, as well as a measure 
of nostalgia: all of which endowed him with a 
special insight into the vagaries of the day. 
political and otherwise, and a manner in which 
to record them - disabused but not unsuscepti- 
ble, charged with irony but lyrical at the same 
time. 

In his uncompleted autobiography The 
Strings Are False (published posthumously in 
1965). MacNeice speaks abrasively of the late- 
1930s pressure on creative writers to engage in 
journalism - part and parcel , as he saw it, of the 
communal, anti-dlitist drive. “Many of us were 
still reacting over-much to Art for Art’s Sake” 

- and thereby compelled to get to grips with 
social realities, of which the reality of journal- 
ism was one. (“The muck and wind of existence 
should be faced”, MacNeice himself had urged 
in 1936.) But was it as futile an activity as he 
finally contended? His own journalism, from 
the early 1930s on, allowed him to clarify cer- 
tain ideas about poetry, marking shifts of 
emphasis and taking note of what his contem- 
poraries were up to at various moments. The 
pieces gathered together by Alan Heuser in his 
Selected Literary Criticism of Louis MacNeice - 
starting with a 1931 review of Auden’s Poems - 
leave us in no doubt that MacNeice had a flair 
for the critical essay. His study, Modern 
Poetry, published in 1938, is adumbrated in 
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two articles, “Poetry To-day" (1935) and “Sub- 
ject in Modern Poetry” (1936); both of these 
also contain comments on Yeats which get a 
fuller consideration in MacNeice’s Poetry of 
W. B. Yeats (1941). “Subject in Modern Poet- 
ry” starts by citing the notorious difficulty of 
getting a line on one’s times, while one is living 
in them; Modern Poetry, however, has Mac- 
Neice putting his finger on many current pecu- 
liarities. the advent of ideologies and so forth, 
and the effect of these on his contemporaries. 
(In “PoetryTo-day" he likens the propagandist 
impulse in Auden and Day-Lewis to “an in- 
verted jingoism".) 

MacNeice wasn’t slow to praise Auden’s vir- 
tuosity, decorativeness and seriousness of pur- 
pose; or to caution his fellow-poet when he saw 
him giving in to some unbecoming temptation , 
such as satirical ballad-making. As for worse 
aberrations, like the mystical love scenes in 
Auden and Islierwood’s On the Frontier. Mac- 
Neice's robust response to these is to call for n 
sack to put his head in. Dryness is a part of his 
critical stance, just as gusto, in his view, is 
something to be relished wherever it occurs 
(see, for example, his poem "Precursors"). At 
the end of a Surrealist manifesto, he reads the 
portentous statement, "Existence is else- 
where". “If existence iselsewhere”, he retorts, 
“art is elsewhere also." Art: not, or not pre- 
dominantly, a matter of inspiration - “words 
are what poems are made of’. (This, which 
MacNeice calls “a forgotten truism” without 
identifying its source, was Mallarmd’s reply lo 
Degas when the latter disclosed that he had 
hundreds of ideas for poems.) 

Surrealists, Apocalyptics - these are among 
the aversions enumerated by MacNeice in his 
"Alphabet of Literary Prejudices” (1948), 
What else displeases him? Imitation enfants 
terrible i, book reviewers who assume, on no 
grounds whatever, that “they know the ques- 
tions to which the work reviewed provides the 
answers", and the prose of Henry Miller, to 
which the descriptive phrase "turgid tatty 
old-fangled romantic exhibitionist” is justly 
applied. 

Articles such as the “Alphabet", conceived 
in a spirit of frivolity and plain-speaking, let us 
see that MacNeice was never chary of sticking 
out his neck - a procedure recommended to 
critics by Randall Jarrell, and followed, to ex- 
cellent effect, by Jarrell himself, as MacNeice 
points out in his London Magazine review 
(1955) of Poetry and the Age. Inspiration and 
Poetry , by C. M. Bowra, comes up for review 
at the same lime; and, says MacNeice, would 
that Sir Maurice Bowra were similarly unafraid 
of making a fool of himself. Those taken aback 
by the blandness of Bowra’s literary style will 
go along with this. 

Cogent and scrupulous all along, Mac- 
Neice s criticism gets more exuberant as he 
grows older; interpreters of Finnegans Wake, 
for instance, are hard put to it (we read) "to 
ca ch thejr Joyce as it flies”. In the same article, 
al957 review of Joyce's Letters and Joyce's 
■ r> u, We 001116 on the °P inion that the tourist 
ln -? U 2 ln ° ften “ cannot tel1 the wind in the 
reeds from the tongue in the cheek”. Some of 
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Volumes of the Boswell Journals have been 
oozing from the press for as long as most 
people can remember. The present volume is 
Ihe twelfth in the “trade edition”, and Bos- 
well's life has some six years to nin. There are 
"at least” twenty-seven volumes of the “re- 
search series” to come (to be completed by the 
year 2066 by my calculation), besides an unspe- 
cified number of limited “de luxe" printings, 
the first of which has yet to appear. This rate of 
progress makes eighteenth-century publica- 
tion by subscription, much complained of at 
the time on the ground of tardiness, seem pre- 
cipitate. The wait for this particular volume has 
not been anguished. One reads because one 
has read the series so far, rather than to find 
out anything new about Boswell. (What new 
could be found out about Boswell?) 

The English Experiment (the “experiment” 
was to last until Boswell’s death in 1795) begins 
in 1785. Boswell has just achieved a sort of 
fame by publishing Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides with Samuel Johnson and panics at 
die thought that unless he moves quickly - 
after all, he is already forty-five - he will be 
condemned to live out his twilight years in a 
-barbarous and narrow country he despises. 
Loathing of Scotland and all things Scotch in- 
forms the journal. Boswell was disgusted by his 
fellow countrymen, their uncouth accents and 
boorish table manners. He conceives the idea 
of joining the English Bar and moves to set up 
house in London. 

He had been taking dinners at the Inner 
Temple for some ten years in order to qualify, 
so the move wasn’t sudden. But it was rash in 
the extreme. About a third of Boswell's In- 
come was taken up in servicing his debts, his 
estate at Auchinleck was heavily encumbered, 
and everyone advised him against the move 


with the significant exceptions of his wife Mar- 
garet, who knew that her husband's ardour for 
any daft scheme was only intensified by opposi- 
tion, and by Edmond Malone, who had his own 
reasons. The London to which he came in late 
1785 proved different from that he had seen 
only six months before. Instead of heroic bad 
behaviour such as making love (“twice") with a 
whore before breakfasting with a quakeress, 
drunkenly singing in St Paul’s churchyard, and 
falling over in the street (all on the same day), 
Boswell now has the daily grind of attendance 
at Westminster Hall, taking notes and trying to 
master a legal system totally different from the 
one he had learned. He wheedles the great and 
the good for advancement. It passes belief that 
he could have advanced to the King's Bench at 
the same time as he was admitted to the Bar, 
but this is what he hoped, and sought. But 
Thurlow. the Lord Chancellor, was cagey to- 
wards him, and Pitt cut him. He got few briefs 
beyond a false brief - apparently then a com- 
mon lawyers’ jape- and the humiliation causes 
his very alert sense of his own importance some 
discomfiture. He is forced to record a doleful 
“Did not get drunk” on one occasion. He vacil- 
lates, and doubts. 

This part of the journal is not very interest- 
ing, for Boswell, for all his delighted self- 
scrutiny, was unable to see very deeply or in- 
terestingly into himself. Guzzling replaces 
whoring among his appetites. For his admis- 
sion to the ba; Boswell arranges a dinner for 
sixteen. 

We had a course of fish, a course of ham, fowls, .and 
greens, a course of roast beef and apple pies, a 
dessert of cheese and fruit, mudeira, port, and as 
good claret as ever was drank. The officers of the 
Society attended us. And the luslre was lighted, 
which had not been the case for thirty years, as I was 
told. 

A typically helpful footnote informs us that 
“Boswell's bill for the dinner amounted to 
£7. 13s. 7rf.; the liquors consumed, twenty-six 
bottles of claret, -eight of port, and four of 
madeira, cost £8. 17s. 8rf. . . ”. In this volume 
of journals, Boswell's references to eating have 
an amplitude I do not remember in earlier 
volumes. He is constantly dropping in on some 


\ possible Elijah 


crony to join him in a second breakfast, or 
going out for tea and staying for dinner. Find- 
ing dining at home distasteful, he does not 
extend his conviviality to his wife and family. 

Does all this eating testify to a deeper 
malaise ? Something seems to have gone out of 
Boswell's life: 
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Dined at Literary Club with Lord Macartney, Dr. 
Adam Smith, Mr. Sicevens, Dr. Fordyce, Mr. 
Malone, young Burke [Edmund's son]. Dr. Warren, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. There was no force, nobrillian- 
cy; nothing as when Johnson, Goldsmith, or Garrick 
were with us. 

Having ill success in the south, Boswell re- 
solved to try his luck on the Northern Circuit. 
There he fell in with one of the most fearsome 
tyrants it was his misfortune ever to be be- 
holden to, James Lowther, Earl of Lonsdale, 
an unspeakable and capricious monster, who 
had been bullied at school and was determined 
to pass on the affront. He had every opportun- 
ity. He-was exceedingly rich, and controlled 
nine rotten boroughs and vast powers of 


patrohage in the north. Boswell records Lons- 
dale’s behaviour with an appalled fascination: 

He eai . . . a whole plate of fresh oysters, without 
offering anybody one. Colonel Lowther and Saul 
[two hangers-on] had stolen away and dined at 
another public house comfortably and had some 
good wine. They were frightened to have it dis- 
covered. but it came out. 

Or again: 

I expected that Lord Lonsdale. Saul, and I, and the 
two gentlemen whom we found here should have a 
full social meal and plenty of wine . But wc three had 
only a small cod, a beefsteak and potatoes, and a 
bottle of port and a bottle of madeira, while they two 
sat by and were never offered a glass, though many 
hints were given and though Saul and I both offered a 
glass to them from our share. This was shocking. 
Lonsdale put it off by suying with an appearance ol 
heartiness, “There is little enough for ourselves 
ch?. . . " 

Understandably, Boswell eventually broke 
with Lonsdale, and we must assume him to 
have given up his serious ambitions at the 
English Bar. 

But there is another text here, not of vacilla- 
tion, nor of disappointment. On June 5, 1786, 
the project lie had meditated so long - even 
discussed with Johnson - The Life of Johnson, 
is first seriously mentioned as under way. It 
was to be nearly five years before it came to 
publication. 

What this volume makes clear is Malone’s 
role in all this. He knew that only Boswell 
could write a proper life of Johnson, and it is to 
be feared (if not much to be regretted) that he 
encouraged Boswell’s hopes at the English Bar 
to keep him in London, and at the task for 
which we now see he was destined. Considera- 
tions of personal comfort, for Boswell seems to 
have been a good companion, may have played 
a part, too. 

Boswell had left his wife an'd family in Scot- 
land for much of this period, eventually setting 
up home in London from which his wife goes 
back to Scotland to die. The editors’ fatigue in 
this enterprise is revealed in the middle-aged 
spread of some of the footnotes (though on the 
whole, these are very informative), and in rare 
jets of loathing directed towards Boswell from 
the foot of the page. 


^sum tqxt Offers little that 1 ha* not .. IdW, 0£Uiea v V*7cVhk«ries cover- 
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graphical line. Too much of her book is given 
over to stilted background or to shaky appen- 
dices on such subjects as "The Victorian 
Medical World". As a result, key develop- 
ments of consequence (o Ada's mqntal life get 
short shrift, not least, her relationship with her 
husband, a man generally supportive, and no 
mean intellectual in his own right. These short- 
comings are the more unfortunate because in 
one respect Baum's portrait is easily the most 
sure-footed we have. For she provides a sym- 
pathetic but convincing assessment of Ada's 
real abilities in, and contribution to, mathema- 
tics ("small but legitimate”). Baum avoids 
mindless accolades, but also correctly re- 
dresses Stein's excessive disparagement (Stein 
so denies Ada's abilities that on occasion she 


tual isolation fls the great Burney clan gradu- 
ally dissolves. 

At the start of the narrative Mine de Stafil is 
hovering in ihe wings; as the book proceeds 
Jacques-Louis David, Talleyrand, Chateau- 
briand and Napoleon himself enter the record. 
In Brussels, a few days before Waterloo,' 
Fanny comes on Lady Caroline Lamb, with 
"one shoulder, half her back, & all her throat 
& Neck, displayed as if at the call of some 
statuary for modelling a beRthen Goddess”. 
The celebrated Waterloo Journal stands at the 
centre of this volume, and outdoes in drama 
even the story of Fanny's earHcr escape from 
France in 1812, on an American smuggling ship 
which was arrested in mid-Channel by the 
Royal Nrivy (war having been declared be- 
tween Britain and the United States a few days 
previously). Fanny the writer is less in eyi- 
’dence, although her last two novels and her 
, memoirs of her fpther appeared during 1 the 
years covered in these pages. The outstanding 
\ passage from a personal standpoint is Fanny’s 
5 account of a fearsome operation Ilf PftftsMd 


has to confess to tell-tale surprise that De Mor- 
gan, Babbage et al took her calculations so 
seriously). 

Baum sensibly judges that Ada’s single pub- 
lication - a translation of Menabrea's account 
of Babbage's never-to-be-constructed Analy- 
tical Engine, with copious explanatory notes 
added by her - displays a luminous grasp of 
both the principles and the potentialities Of the 
computer. The question of whether she was a 
"genius'* is rightly dismissed as a red herring. 
Rather, tribute is properly paid to the imagina- 
tive and powerful mind of one of the more 
unlikely mathematicians of Victorian England. 
Biographies such as these remain necessary 
antidotes against out perennial dichds about 
nineteenth-century women. 


remove her cancerous right breast, with no 
: anaesthetic and the scrape of the knife along 
. her breastbone painfully perceptible. Almost 
equally disagreeable in its way is Fanny’s cold 
' ' reunion in Bath with Mrs Plozzi, a full genera- 
tion after the Intler's unacceptable marriage 
hpd led to a break between the two women. 
Those who know the first part of the story will 
be glad to tmvc this belated epilogue readily 
; available. 

In Closer to Home: Writers arid places In 
England, 1 780- J 830 (153pp. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. £12.75. 0 674 13625 X)j Roger 
Sale discusses the work of five authors - Jane 
Austen, William Wordsworth, John Clare, 
George Crabbe and William Cobbett - paying 
special attention to the locality with which each 
. was associated. In his introduction, Sale re- 
' marks (hat before the end of the eighteenth 
1 ' century “place in literature tends to be general- 
.. ized'Vand goes on to consider the work of his 
five, iri which - "place became particular or 
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CARLO KNIGHT 

II Giardino Inglese dl Cascrta: Un'awentura 
settecentesca 

172pp. Naples: Sergio Civita. L98.000. 

Twenty-seven kilometres north of Naples, on 
the Campanian plain, the vast eighteenth- 
century palaceof the Neapolitan Bourbons still 
dominates the town of Caserta and its burgeon- 
ingindustrialzone. Behind Van vile lli’s palatial 
complex a sweep of formal gardens undulates 
towards a far cascade, where, at a fountain 
dense with baroque statuary, Diana and her 
nymphs gracefully repel Actaeon. The ensem- 
ble of palace and grounds was com pie ted in the 
early 1780s. At that time, too, at the uTgingof 
the British envoy at Naples, Sir William Hamil- 
ton, the Bourbon Queen Maria Carolina pro- 
vided funds for the creation, adjacent to the 
fountain and within the palace grounds, of a 
small “informal" park of exotic plants and trees 
in the English style that had lately come into 
fashion. 

The conception, landscaping, embellish- 
ment and history of these twenty- five “Eng- 
lish" hectares form the subject of Carlo 
Knight’s illuminating and beautiful book. The 
garden's recent restoration after generations of 
neglect, and its reopening in 1983, make this 
scholarly volume the more timely. Visitors to 
Cascrta may still sense the expansive context 
depicted in Phillip Hackcrt's gouache of the 
“Giardino Inglese della Reggia di Caserta" -in 
which, within its arc of lulls, (he verdant plain 
rolls, like some mighty estuary, towards Vesu- 
vius and the bay. Details from this gouache, 
with their characteristic Hackertian precision, 
have been ingeniously deployed by Signor 
Knight to illustrate his text. 

Hamilton, visionary Parthenophile and a 
favourite at the Bourbon Court, secured the 
Queen's assurance of necessary funds. Writing 
to London, he asked his friend Sir Joseph 
Banks, then president of the Royal Society, to 
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suggest a suitable landscape architect. Banks's 
immediate choice fell on John Andrew Graef- 
er, German-bom, English-trained. To expe- 
dite Graefer's departure for Naples, Banks 
advanced him his passage money. In financial 
terms, this was never repaid: but Graefer, after 
an uneasy beginning, amply rewarded his pa- 
trons by an inspired realization of their design. 

At Caserta, the necessary space was en- 
closed (some of the acreage had been expropri- 
ated from its owners, resulting in decades of 
Italianate litigation). The soil proved remark- 
ably fertile, the diimte propitious. Graefer 
and Hamilton were astonished by the rapid and 
prolific flourishing of trees and plants, many of 
them exotica. Greenhouses were constructed, 
and a “casino” that incorporated living quar- 
ters for Graefer and his family. Artificial 
“ruins”, in the classical taste of the day, made 
their appearance - including a decaying Ionic 
temple on an islet in an artificial lake, and a 
Doric “criptoportico" of particular charm. The 
king, Ferdinando IV, insisted on the creation 
of a maze - which was later destroyed, though 
its central Doric tempietto remains. In the sum- 
mer of 1793 Hamilton's Emma would record 
that the garden was a daily source of pleasure 
to the royal pair; and that “Sir William and me 
are there every morning at seven o’clock, 
sometimes dine there, and allwavs drink tea 
there". 

Outside the tranquil refuge of the garden 
however. 1793 cast fateful shadows. In 
September of that year there arrived at Naples 
the British vessel Agamemnon, commanded 
by the thirty-five-year-old Horatio Nelson. On 
December 11, at Paris, Marie Antoinette, sis- 
ter of the Queen of Naples, went to the guillo- 
tine - the trauma of this event intensifying, 
through its effect on Maria Carolina, the rep- 
ressive reaction of the Neapolitan Bourbons to 
local repercussions from the French Revolu- 
tion. The irruption of Napoleon into Italy was 
followed, at Naples, by the republican revolu- 
tion of 1799; by the subsequent flight of the 
royal family; and by their vengeful return. 
Throughout these huge and terrible events the 


“Giardino inglese" matured and prospered, 
outliving even those later decades when it be- 
came little more than a commercial nursery, 
supporting itself- like many of the overgrown 
gardens of the Ville Vesuviane today - by the 
sale of plants, fruit and vegetables. Knight, 
weaving his narrative through history, allows 
tile garden and its gardeners their inspiriting 
and symbolic triumph. In a moving conclusion 
he tells us that to write the “biography" of such 
a garden is to follow, as it were, the story of a 
protagonist "che non muore". 

The book contains much previously unpub- 
lished material. Hamilton’s letters to Banks 
concerning the garden provide a lively picture 
of life at the Bourbon court. (One misses, 
however, the “traduzione inglese” evidently 
attached by Hamilton to the Neapolitan verses 
he delightedly sent to Banks, in which a local 
“philosopher" celebrates the 1794 eruption of 
Vesuvius in scatological terms.) There are 
notes to Banks from Emma Hamilton. An in- 
teresting letter from Graefer to Banks describ- 
ing his voyage to Naples is apparently the only 
communication Graefer ever sent his benefac- 
tor. Like many another “visitor" to Naples, 
Graefer stayed on for life, succeeded at the 
garden by his two sons. 

The contemporary illustrations, too, ore 
often unfamiliar. (A discovery of flower 
sketches for Graefer’s projected volume on the 
flora of Capri may be the sole trace of that 
elusive undertaking.) Recent photographs of 
the restored garden handsomely complement 


the text. An appendix lists the en* , 
imported for the garden, and i„ 2 fe 
temporary topographical map 
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mi ever-generous source to fellow hiC 
In the erudite series Napoli NobilisW 
the aegis of the sovereign Neapolitan 
Roberto Pane, he has produced imZ 
monographs on the monuments and 
ties of Bourbon rule. Among these nk 
published discovery, some yean ago. di 
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Universal acclaim for I 
V .S. Naipaul’s first new | 
novel in eight years. I 

4 The Enigma of Arrival is a I 

painting by de Chirico, 1 

named by Appolinaire. k 

The double descent H 

through European art • I 
makes iL a perfect title for I 

this brilliant, enigmatic I 

book . * - New Society H 

The Enigma of Arrival I 

is a wonderful book in the I 

original sense of the I 

. adjective- a magipal book,* I 

-Jan Morris in I 

The Independent H 

T"| n ° < *f ubl J? a11 aboutits eloquence and power,’ : I 

- Peler Ackroyd m The Times ■■ ■ ■ .. . - I 

One is conscious of ihe spiri t-imprini riot merely of a good writer but of I 

; a great one.’- Francis King in The Spectator ■[ . I 

not only l,i s intelligence, but his heart.’ . J ,1 
-- Caryl Phillips in The London Daily. News ■ j 'I 
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‘Delicate, precise prose-of the Ugliest quality ’ I 

- Salman Rushdie in VieGuardian JT) 

•V.S. Naipaul is one of the finest writers alivb today? ' VKtNr ' 1 ■ 
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STEPHEN LACEY 
The Startling Jungle 
253pp. Viking. £12.95. 
0670806145 
ROGER TURNER 
Better Garden Design 
189pp. Dent. £ 12 . 95 . 

0460047035. 
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Stephen Lacey's The Startling Jungle is the best 
kind of gardening book. It is both a handbook 
for practical gardening and a definition of a 
particular kind of garden. Lacey writes with 
passionate enthusiasm and looks at his subject 
from an original stance: he begins with a 
dream, a “garden picture" he calls it, which 
conies to him in full colour and usually when he 
is in the bath. He believes that all serious 
gardeners compose such pictures and rightly 
assumes that we need help to transfer them to 
the soil. 

Three-quarters of the book is a seasonal con- 
sideration of the author's favourite plants nnd 
their uses, with special emphasis on colour and 
scent. At times Lacey’s strong sense of himself 
as a Romantic leads him to indulge in somc- 
what tedious Classical-Romantic dogfights. 
Classical gardeners will always start with 
’ ■ : - Eventually, as they arc pinking 
their list of plants they might spare a thought 
1 r colour apd scent.” The distinction that 
Lacey wants tQ make is one of motivation- the 
gardener who uses plants to HU a space as 
opposed to the gardener who uses spaces to 
hopse his beloved plants. But to see these two 
different approaches as Classical and Roman- 
tic Is to park back to gardening in the grand 
wh,ch this book k essentially not 

While Lacey eschews the obsessive orderli- 
■ ness that results m formality, his jungle is as 

■ . be, . 0rdered > in terms’ of 

selection and Organization. His painterly con- 
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principles of the prismatic colour wheelandfe 
scent-groupings of flowers), Lacey traces 6 
colour-and-informatity-movement back tof: 
cottage garden "which had been languishes 
obscurity in the shadow of the Renaissances!! 
landscape traditions which swept the connin’. 
He identifies the contributions of Robteij 
and Jekyll as "not to bring architectural 
sion to thc cottage garden but to brag it' 
cottager's wealth of plants and his rialoralbj 
formal ways of growing them to the gartkK^I 
the larger country houses". Looking at garia 
ing after Jekyll, Lacey finds her “high aitisu)'; 
muted in a synthesis of the "wild 
thc cottage garden” and the tradifionsofEwi 
peun gardening. At Hidcote and Sissinghws, 
he detects "the pnttern of linked rooms . . 
of the Moorish gardens of Spain" and “(fie®! 
and vistas ... of thc gardens of das 
Frnnce". In these two fine gardens, with 
mixture of formality nnd wildness, 
ideal. So it is hard to understand why sown ! 
is made of Classical and Romantic distiocti» ; 

The remaining and greater part of 
is for perusal, even for reference (as the iaw . 
is good). Lacey’s qualities aspkoi^; 
emerge, and nmong the Very cojnpreb®* ' 
lists most plant-lovers will find their passio*? 
individual species shared. Overall,. ht’ 1 **- 
create a garden which is full of liMga.*? 
gentle, some harmonious, others wp 
thrilling, some dynamic, others stawT^r 
strange and exotic, others familiar^ 
some dramatic, others discreet, S 0 ™ e !fL- 
overwhelming, others minute andininjW 
is admirably fulfilled. 

Roger Turner's Better Garden Design*** 
plifies a more usual approach to 
• that of treating design as a craft rather 
an art; it contains much sound advice M . 
unravel the multidimensional compl 
making a garden. No doubt j 

creation of tasteful gardens by .tw 
readers. 
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af e not,- however,- lost. . /■ . " 1 > • , 
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Charles Sinker has gather^ togethff^^ , 
Hilda Mjufrell’s. natural history; 0 ^ 
under the title, Hilda 
Wl-1983 (224pp. Coltins. 

■ 4).. Miss Murrell was best j 

, grpwer and an authority j 
but in 1984 she became more ™r,L ^ 

'■ after her much publicized 
.. entries cover visits she made 
, . land, South Wales and Ireland 
-. Hons of excursions from her hotn?^^ 
bUry, She was an accomi*hshed^ ^ 

; and draughtswoman and Ihe 


Stefan Collini 

Between them, Nietzsche and Morris Zapp 
provide much sound guidance through life, but 
it has to be said that there is one problem, at 
least, which finds them both a little wanting. 
They would neither of them wish me to afFect 
the mask of impersonality, so let me state the 
problem in its frankly subjective form. I be- 
lieve passionately in the value of those activi- 
ties we call “the Humanities", yet when I see a 
compilation like the British Library's Current 
Research In Britain (1986): The Humanities, 
{ 386 pp. £30. 07123 2031 8), I feel sick. I don’t 
think this is just a matter of being hard to 
please or having a weak stomach. After all, 
when I hear the usual phrases in the annual 
addresses of Vice-Chancellors and 
Cdllege Presidents the world over - “deepen- 
ing our understanding of ourselves and our 
history", “exploring the dimensions of human 
creativity”, “the unflinching pursuit of truth, 
the cultivation of humane judgment” - I find 
myself only mildly uneasy at the hyperbole, 
and indeed sometimes, if the provision of 
cheap white wine at the reception has been 
unusually abundant, something like a tear of 
regimental pride wells up in the corner of my 
eye. 

And yet when I go into the New Periodicals 
room of my university library I feel renewed 
reverence for that last librarian at Alexandria 
against whom the charge of arson is still pend- 
ing. I know that this reaction, in particular, is 
ungracious to the point of bad faith. Over the 
years, I have been much instructed by what I 
have read in this room; I have sometimes come 
out with new respect for the way disciplined 
scholarship demands a range of human capaci- 
ties, and at times even been abashed at the 
sheer quality of other people’s work. Worse 
still, I have actually written the odd scholarly 
article myself, and I can’t say I altogether re- 
gret it. Yet still the sight of those unstoppably 
multiplying learned journals arouses in me 
some mixture of despair, shame and pyro- 
maoia. At the very least I want .to give a false 
name at the desk, and write rude words across 
the cover of the Bulletin of the Institute of 
Historical Research. 

Now, Nietzsche and Morris Zapp do let one 
down a bit at this point. Not that the young 
Professor of Classical Philology at Basle didn’t 
come to feel what was obviously a rather 
similar unease. It surely underlay his tirades 
against the industrious Ge/e/irteofhlsday: they 
Jad lost sight of the point of their activity, but 
“the habit of scholarliness continues without it, 
and rotates in egoistic self-satisfaction around 
its own axis". The omnivorous scholar “often 
sinks so low that in the end he is content to 
gobble down any food whatever, even the dust 
?f bibliographical minutiae”. That’s possibly a 
mt frank; perhaps there's something more 
•judicious in his later work7 “The proficiency of 
our finest scholars, their heedless industry” - 
y®s, this sounds more like it - “their heads 
smoking day and night, their very crafts- 
jf^ship: how pften the real meaning of all this 
J es to ^e desire to keep something hidden . 
rom oneself 1 , . , scholarship today is a hiding 
Place Tor every kind of discontent, disbelief, 
Placing worm, despectiosul, bad conscience". 
Probably best to leave that bit out of the 
^omission to. the. University Grants Com- 
mntee, • . . 

David Lodge's Morris Zapp, even before he 
“® k u Pi° 8 ging, was rather more deeply impli- 
ed In- the tiends of his time, and had not 
a full Professor at Euphoria State on 
■ a squeamish aversion to increasing 

"J Punters’ work-load. His heart, of course, 
"«in the right place, and he always had a 
jjvj®!- for the positioning of other, 

_ re importunate, organs; yet even I find his 
^ {^^^ototion of the existential dilemma 
warefl little drastic. He planned, you 
Wo . reca f l * t . ^ series of commentaries on the 
•J?soE Jgne Austen, and eventually upon 
' iii' the canon, which would be 

leaving “simply nothing 
,|fe “JhO Object; of tbe exercise, as 
: & - with as riiuCh patience 


Uiq mustefi w# pot to enhance Others’ 
^ understanding of Jane Austen, 

’ to. ihjp product ionofany 


further garbage on the subject .... After 
Zapp, the rest would be silence.” 

In both these responses, the baby/bath- 
water ratio seems a touch high. And yet there 
surely is a real issue here which is not just to be 
dissolved by references to an over-fastidious 
sensibility about the inevitable gap between 
ideal and reality or to the complacent ladder- 
kicking-away behaviour of the middle-aged 
and tenured. There is something wrong with 
our present practice of “Research in the 
Humanities”. Or rather- since there is not just 
one form of that practice and “we” are a di- 
verse lot - much of what is done under this 
rubric, and perhaps even more of what is said 
about what is or should be done, sends the 
mind reaching for terms like “incongruous” 
and "misconceived”. Since this may not be a 
popular thing to say, or, far worse, may 
risk being popular in the wrong quarter, 
let me try first to dispel some possible 
misunderstandings. 

First of all, I am not suggesting that people 
engaged in the cultivation of the Humanities 
(who are for the most part supported by institu- 
tions of higher education) shouldn’t write 
things. Writing is an essential part of their 
activity, though more writing and less pub- 
lishing may be a quite intelligible, even poss- 
ibly healthy, state of affairs. Secondly, I do not 
think “more means worse”. More means more, 
and I would have thought that it was un- 
deniable that there was more good stuff as well 
as bad stuff written in these fields now than 
there was thirty years ago or even, in so far as 
the comparison can be made at all, 130 years 
ago. My response is not, I think, that of the late 
Roman patrician surveying the barbarians 
within the gates, which is 50 often disguised as 
the “more means worse” or “back to 
standards” argument (if it can be called an 
argument). 

Nor, thirdly, are most of the topics written 
about in themselves trivial or pointless. 
Attempts to define in advance what Is going to 
prove to be important or to have “point” nearly 
always end up being made to look silly by the 
unpredictable winds of intellectual change. An 
interest in Hegel would have seemed like an 
ostensive definition of a dead end in English- 
speaking philosophy thirty years ago, and in- 
tellectual history is full of examples of how 
pronouncements that a certain topic was ex- 
hausted were shortly followed by a period of 
unprecedentedly creative work on it. It is true 
that a special version of tbe general problem of 
diminishing returns applies to intellectual in- 
quiry, but in practice (for reasons I’ll try to 
spell out in a moment) this so often seems to 
come down to the quality of the work being 
done, not the quantity of previous work in the 
area. It is true that second-rate work on a new 
topic (especially if it requires a good deal of 
empirical legwork) may seem easier to justify 
than second-rate work on an old topic, but 
first-rate work on either embodies Us own jus- 
tification, and in effect changes the topic as 
well. 

None the less, some disquiet may be a legiti- 
mate response to the conception of “Research 
in the Humanities” underlying the British Lib- 
rary’s compilation. The main reason for this, 
surely, is that the sense of “research" that is 
implied may not be altogether appropriate 
here. That sense is the one borrowed from the 
natural sciences, where research is usually 
thought of (wrongly, according to many philo- 
sophers and Historians of science, and, indeed, 
to many practising scientists as well) as a mat- 
ter of “pushing back the frontiers of know- 
ledge". (this sense of the term brings stow- 
aways with it: each "research project" in the 
British Library listing Is given under the name 
of “the principal investigator".) But however 
far that description may be appropriate to the 
life of the lab, the not entirely dead metaphor it 
contains looks very unhappy in its new sur- 
roundings. “Frontiers’' here suggests that 
“knowledge" is to be seen in geopolitical terms 
as an expanding imperial state; what is Inside 
the “frontiers’’ is a secure possession, and the 
direction of advance is simply given by the lie 
of the land. “State-of-therAft research" s just 
the West Coast version of the old policy of 
Drang hach Wahtheiii knowledge takes no 
prisoners, the compass provides all the justi- 
fication needed, and there’s no doubt where 

E, «l^'fl l dHl , ltolfe l ; f! 1 !. m t,J fit( ' j1, '■ ,i ' 1 . 

Moreover, ”kdqWledge” itsqlf is surely Jess 


than ideal as a description of what we’re after. 
The -contrast with “understanding” indicates a 
lot of what it leaves out or misrepresents, and 
even a term like “cultivation” has a claim here, 
or would do had it not come to be so closely 
associated with images of affected connois- 
seurship and simple snobbery. “Knowledge" is 
too easily thought of as accumulated stock: it 
doesn’t need to be discovered again, and it’s 
there for anyone who wants to use it. But 
“understanding" underlines (hat it's a human 
activity, and so is inseparable from the people 
who do it. Notoriously, the possibilities of ex- 
tending our understanding depend not just on 
what we already understand, but also on what 
sorts of people we have become. 

Now, I don't pretend that it's easy to see 
what follows from this thought for the question 
of “Research in the Humanities", but giving it 
more salience in our reflections could at least 
make it harder for the language of Productiv- 
ity-Speak to carry all before it. It can alert us, 
for example , to the overvaluation of a particu- 
larly narrow conception of “novelty” that is 
commonly involved. In Prodspenk, the pub- 
lication of one’s “new findings" is the only 
acceptable outcome of “research”. It is true, of 
course, that there are large areas of the Huma- 
nities where reporting on "new findings” mny 
seem a perfectly proper description for part of 
the activity - thc unearthing of new sources is 
an obvious form of this. Bui for Ihe most part, 
something more like “nurturing, animating, 
revising, and extending our understanding” 
would seem nearer the mark, and here it is 
harder to isolate the "new findings”. 

The truth is that there is often work by our 
predecessors which it may be right neither 
simply to repeat (even were that strictly possi- 
ble) nor to repudiate and replace with some- 
thing else. The proper response may be to 
acknowledge it, possess it, learn from it and 
allow it to inform our understanding. One 
trouble with this way of putting it is that it may 
seem vulnerable to the charges of rigidity nnd 
passivity: any suggestion of merely handing on 
our cultural inheritance makes us seem like 
rather indolent museum curators - and socially 
and culturally conservative ones, too, who are 
sure that everything worth preserving is 
already in the collection. But this is a mis- 
conception of what this kind of understanding 
involves. For each generation to repossess a 
cultural inheritance, in the fullest and not 
merely the bailiffs sense of that verb, is to 
modify and extend it. Apart from anything 
else, our understanding has to be different 
from that of previous generations just because 
it is ours: we fit it into the framework of other 
things lve understand, we articulate it with our 
other concerns (which are far from purely 
intellectual), and we restate it in our idiom and 
for our audience. The Humanities, it has been 
well said, are inherently “conversational'' sub- 
jects (which is one reason why the close con- 
nection with teaching is not simply a historical 
contingency), and conversing, unlike activities 
as different as haranguing or cataloguing, re- 
quires’a constant, flexible, responsiveness. 

Moreover, it can take a neat deal of time 
and effort for any one individual just to get to 
the point where a genuine and imaginatively 
effective understanding of, say, Kant's philo- 
sophy or the legal arrangements of medieval 
England is possible. But during that time, and 
indeed even once there, our “principal investi- 
gator" may not have any “new findings” to 
publish, though a prolonged meditation on 
such topics, combined with. wide reading in 
other fields and reflection on a variety of ex- 
perience, may eventually issue in something 
very well worth hnyjng, even if not something 
that Prodspeak would call new. 

This may take quite some time, but mean- 
while there are, as we know, very strong eco- 
nomic and existential pressures on “research- 
ers" in the Humanities to come up with somer 

Playwrights with a love of tho pseudonym will 
welcome thc decision to stage another Mobil 
Playwriting Competition for the Royal Ex- 
change Theatre Company in Manchester. The 
competition is open to entries from anywhere 
in the world but they must be original, 
full-length plays written in English, and not 
previously produced pr offered for production 
. in any medium, The plays must be entered 
iyhder a pse'uadnym and accoippaltied By>«a! 
, sealed envelope containing the aplhpr’s^teql. 


thing new fast. This gives an important role 
to what can properly be called intellectual 
fashion, which speeds up the business of 
slaying the faihers (and mothers) no end. New 
sausage-machines turn out different-looking 
sausages and plenty of ’em. Fashion and Prod- 
speak are mutually supportive. 

The general point f am trying to make here is 
a very old one, and not in the least original to 
me. But, of course, it is part of the point itself 
that we do need to repossess such old truths 
and understand and state them anew in new 
circumstances. Some of those circumstances 
are very obvious, like the enormous expansion 
of higher education in this and many other 
countries in recent decades which, for 
Malthusian reasons, may have forced later 
arrivals to attempt to extract fresh yields from 
marginal or unfertile plots. But there are also 
less tangible circumstances, like the way in 
which public debate in modem liberal demo- 
cracies has come to combine utilitarian valua- 
tions with a distrust of procedures that are not 
mechanically universalize ble. It is n curious 
feature of such debate that where “understand- 
ing", and still more “cultivation” , can be pillor- 
ied as “£litist", “research” retains an open and 
ostensibly democratic character: the stock of 
"knowledge” is accessible to all, and anyone 
can replicate the experiment (give or take a few 
IQ points and several years’ "training"). “Re- 
sults" are seen as something objective, and so 
thc role of the exercise of judgment is usurped 
by the kind of totting-up of “items published" 
that can be made intelligible to the average 
accountant-in-the-street . 

Any suggestion of resisting this slide into an 
inappropriately utilitarian vocabulary is likely 
to look quixotic, and at times downright sui- 
cidal. But in fact, simply colluding with Prod- 
speak may be more fatal still, because our con- 
tribution to the GNP is, as Morris Zapp would 
remind us, “zilch”. We don’t best defend our 
activities by dressing them up as something 
they’re not: the Humanities, us those Vice- 
Chancellors’ addresses imply, are essential to 
our society's understanding of itself, but de- 
grees of success in furthering an aim of this 
kind can only be measured qualitatively. 

And this general point is connected, albeit 
rather deviously, with the unsteadiness of my 
response to the Sorcerer's Apprentice night- 
mare of the New Periodicals room. The more 
we talk the language of Prodspeak the more we 
have to live by it. Moreover, and more in- 
sidiously, the more we let it become the only 
acceptable justificatory language, the more it 
shapes and partly constitutes, our own indi- 
vidual senses of identity. Shall we, for exam- 
ple, become unable to accommodate the 
thought that there may be more admirable 
qualities displayed in the decision not to pub- 
lish the outcome of some extended rumination 
than to turn it into another “item" for the 
annual listing? 

Meanwhile, those sodding forms keep com- 
. ing round asking us “principal investigators” 
what our Current “research projects" are, 
and forms have a way of imposing their own 
categories. 1 suppose it is, alas, unlikely that 
next year’s list will contain entries like 
“Brooding on Wittgenstein" or “Trying to Get 
the French Revolution Straight”. And here 
again neither Nietzsche nor Morris Zapp 
provides a very helpful model .. 1 don’t imagine 
Nietzsche was much of a one.for filling in such 
forms, though if he find I would have liked to 
hpve seen the British Libra ry's computer trying 
to decide how to classify “Self-Overcoming". 1 
suppose Zapp, more of an .adept at the jargon, 
might try (o get away with “Towards a General 
Theory of Gender Interaction: Some Compa- 
rative Findings”. And me? Well, one year, in 
Mittyish protest, 1 I'm going to put .down 
“Rereading the Complete Works of Henry 
James with Special; Reference to Getting to the 
End of The Golden Boiv/ This Time”. 

identity. The closing date 1* January 16, 1988 
and the results will be anbunced in April next 
year. The winner will receive £10,000, with 
second and third prizes of £5,000 and £3,000. 
Two other prizes of £3,000, for tho best play by 
a foreign writer and for best play by a writer 
resident in the North West of England, and a 
special prize of £ 1,000 will, also be awarded. 
For further de t ails ' co ntact The Royal Ex- 
! • ■ 'Cjiwjgei Theafcft-. Company, St Ahn!4: SQuafe 
• Mpnphester 7pH (Te(: . 061.833 933^). t , 
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American notes 




Christopher Hitchens 

The argument about religious teaching in 
American public schools has become several 
times more bizarre since I last wrote about it, 
(American notes, November 14, 1986). On 
March 4 this year, a United States District 
Court Judge in Mobile, Alabama ruled in 
favour of a lawsuit brought against the author- 
ities by fundamentalist Christian parents. At 
one level, this was merely the standard lawsuit 
protesting against the “godless" content and 
characters of certain teaching materials. But 
the plaintiffs also made a further assertion. 
They asked the judge to rule that the public 
schools were teaching religion, and thus violat- 
ing the First Amendment to the Constitution. 
The “religion” in question is what the fun- 
damentalists call “secular humanism". In find- 
ing for the plaintiffs. Judge Brevard Hand 
actually ruled that secular humanism is a reli- 
gion. TTiis means that forty-four major text- 
books have had to be withdrawn front the cur- 
riculum. It also means that In the bicentennial 
year of the American Constitution, the Sup- 
reme Court will have to decide whether such 
ideas as agnosticism, evolution and secularism 
constitute a religious belief. 

This is a tribute to the persistence (und the 
lorge financial resources) of the Christian liter- 
als, who have brought almost fifty similar 
suits in slates as diverse as New York and 
Nebraska. John Buchanan, a Southern Baptist 
minister and former Republican Congressman 
from Alabama, has called the verdict “judicial 
book-bufning''. Most legal and academic au- 
thorities seem to agree with him, and pressure 
is mounting to get Judge Hand's ruling over- 
lurned. One wants to side with enlightened 
opinion in this case, and I do. except for one 
thing. 

As matters now stand (or as they stood be- 
fore the Mobile judgment) f am going to have 
to teach my son the Bible in my, and his, spare 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Competition No 323 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answer* so that they reach this office not later than 
April 24. A pnze of £20 is offered for Hie first correct 
se i of answers opened on that date, or roiling thnt the 
most nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 323" on the 
envelope, should be" addressed to the Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John's 
Lane. London ECIM4BX. The solution and results 
w|H appear on May I. 

I last year I was walking down Putney Hill, 'and l 
Saw Swinburne fqr the first and last time. I could see 
.nothing but his face and head. ! did not notice those 
ridiculously short trousers that Putney people invari- 
ably mention When mentioning Swinburne. . 

l i ny f,bQUf Algernon Charles 

Swinburne, who often used to stop my perambulator 

mIS! 0 " Nu *? Walk - 81 ,he ec, Bte Of 
Wimbledon Common, and pat me on (he head and 
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lime. He will have to learn it, because other- 
wise he will be unable to read Shakespeare, 
Milton or Dickens with pleasure and compre- 
hension. And at the present time, no school 
will even risk teaching the Bible as literature. It 
is often extremely difficult, when writing an 
article or when giving a talk to college students, 
(o make the simplest biblical allusion and have 
it understood. It is this state of affairs, in part, 
which has given the energy to the fundamental- 
ist parents. For example, many school history 
texts begin the American story with the arrival 
of the Mayflower. But they nervously omit the 
religious motivations of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
This is doubly unsatisfactory, because it means 
no mention of the religious persecution from 
which the Pilgrim Fathers fled, and no mention 
of the religious persecution which they later 
inflicted. To call this ‘‘secularism" is to mistake 
it for an insipid neutrality. It must also, in- 
cidentally, make the teaching of history and of 
philosophy much more arduous. The most 
widely remarked educational and cultural 
problem in America is the lack of a common 
cultural and literary tradition. 

The fundamentalists, of course, are not in- 
terested in solving that problem. They do not 
argue for the study of the Bible, but for its 
inculcation, and for its inculcation as revealed 
white Protestant truth at that. That is why the 
Macmillan History of a Free People is now a 
banned textbook and why six Rand McNally 
introductions have joined it on the index. It is 
also why a film of Romeo and Juliet has been 
condemned for “secular humanism”. One of 
the leaders of the parents' censorship move- 
ment, The Revd Tim LaHaye, has written that 
“the Renaissance obsession with nude 
‘art forms' was the forerunner of the modern 
humanists' demand for pornography in the 
name of freedom". People like LaHaye are 
obviously unappeasable, but this does not. or 
need not. mean that “secular humanists" should 
defend schoolbooks thnt are mediocre, blood- 
less and ahislorical. It is self-evidently absurd 


3 “I well remember, when I first went to Eton, the 
head-boy called us together, and pointing to a little 
fellow with a mass of curly red hair, said, ‘If ever you 
see that hoy, kick him - and ir you are too far off to 
kick kirn, throw a stone .... He was a fellow named 
Swinburne he said. “He used to write poetry for a 
time, I believe, but I don’t know what became of 
him." • 

Competition No 318 
Winner: Michael West 
Answers: 

f Grasshoppers go in many a thrumming spring 
And now to stalks or lasselled sour-grass cling, 
That shakes and sways awhile, but still keeps 

iiri.ii . ■ straight, 

While arching oxeye doubles with his weight. 

John Gare, “Grasshoppers", 

2 That Is the grasshopper's - he lakes the lead 
£rr^“ ur Y’ - he hBS never done 
M- , , ♦ dell 8 hts: f0r when tired oul-with fun 

He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 
John Keats, ‘ On the Grasshopper and the Cricket" 


fcSKlSE l ^° ppers Uf,der 8 fern 

hoiSSi. l b heir m P ortu nate chink, whilst 
thousands of, great cattle, reposed beneath the 
shadow or the British oak, chew the cud and are 
silent, pray do not Imagine that those who make the 
nobe are the only inhabitants of the field. 

•Frvn , BUrke ’ RefIectlans on (ht Revolution in 

Competition No.319 . ' ' ■ ' 

, Winder: J. A. Gere . . • ,■ .. 

, Answers: ',' ■■ ■■' _ • ; 

I The train! The twelve o'clock for paradise. ' v 
Hurry, or It will try to creep away. . ' ' 

. Out in the country everyone is wlsei ■ 1 • 

We can be only wise on Saturday. •/ . . 

Harold Monro. "Week-End". 

.2 Down ||je close, darkening lanes they sang 

To the siding-shed : * lbe i rway .' 

*he train with faces grimly ga* *' • ' 
Wilfred Owen. “The Send-Ofr. ■ 

/-/ • ■ ;* ;• _ ■ 

,5 How long aao Hectbr took off hit £- • 


that Bible study should be entrusted to a tea- 
cher like myself. 

★ ★ ★ 

A few years ago, in the pages of the Nation and 
then of the New Republic , there began an 
anonymous series called “Belles Letlres".This 
fictional serial described the working day at a 
literary magazine, and was replete with up-to- 
the-minute intellectual and academic politics. 
All the names, except those of the staff of 
Belles Lettres, were real. It did not take long to 
discern the lineaments of the New York Times 
Book Review. But who was “Frank Rich", the 
mordant fly on the office partition wall? Spe- 
culation became intense when one of the se- 
rials included a paragraph from the as yet 
unpublished Ancient Evenings by Norman 
Mailer. The following discussion about who 
should review the novel ensued among the 
“editors", with chief editor Jonathan Margin 
asking: 

“Well, do you have any suggestions for the review, 
Ed?" 

“i think Joyce Carol would know what to make of 
it," he said. 

“She has a high shit threshold, but not high 
enough," Barry Said. 

"Speak up! Speak up!" Virginia said. 

“Joyce Carol Oates does not have a high enough 
shit threshold to review Norman Mailer’s new 
novel," Barry said loudly. 

“Well, then we don't want her," Virginia said. 

“Any urher suggestions?" Mr Margin said, throw- 
ing the matter open for general discussion. 

It was hard to catch who said what, but some of t he 
offerings went like this: 

"How about one of those Columbia trochees, like 
Morris Dicksiein?" 

"Flaccid,” someone said. 

“Perhaps someone of more. . .stature,” Mr Mar- 
gin said. 

"Stephen Marcus?" someone said. 

“Flaccid," was heard again. 

“V. S. Pritchett," someone said. 

“He wouldn't do it.” 

“Sure he would. It's Norman Mailer." 

“I think we should stay in America.” Mr Margin 
said. 


Nut long after the appearance of th il9ml 
came a long review of Ancin, EmS. 
Benjamin DeMott on the front oftS* 
Vort Times Book Review ThoU ^'l' 
favourable, it contained some paraES 
deprecalton which some thought 
with the general thrust of the review n,S 
then 1 had been certain that Frank Rirh ^ 
Wilfred Sheed, whose Office Politics Jjj 
been the peak attained by this genre. But m 
cr beg ,,n prowling parties in Manhattan say™ 
Where s Charlie Simmons?Tellhi m r m to? 

ing for him." And who was Charlie Simmaii? 
A veteran editor at the New York VmtsBook 
Review. And now it can be told. The BtHa 
Lettres Papers will fall from the press of Wfl. 
ham Morrow later this spring, with the nam 
Frank Rich nowhere to be seen. Mr Sims® 
has come clean, and has left the employ of the 
Times. Speculation now takes the formofin- 
nginary dialogues in the offices of the M 
Review, discussing who should review BtBe 
Lettres or whether, indeed, it deserves arm* 
at all. ... 

★ ★ 

The history of hype is always older (haoc« 
thinks. During the Mexican revolution, fm- 
cho Villa signed a contract with the MbibA 
Film Corporation which gave that company 
exclusive rights to film his campaign. One 
clause stipulated that Villa would carry nut his 
daring raids in daylight hours and re-enact any 
scenes of combat which were unsatisfactory 
from a cinematic point of view. I learned this 
from a new journal published by the Library of 
Congress entitled Performing Arts Annual, 
which has an article by Aurelio de los Reyes 
that draws on the Library's vast collection d 
performing arts material. The AiuiuafcoshSli 
and may be had from the United States Got- 
ernnient Printing Office, Washington, DC 
20402. 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS ' 

B rlan Alderson was asked to value the Ople Col lection by the organizers of the Appea I . 

^77tW MO ?OT5 °° kS ' nC * ude Childhood Patterns: A study of heroes and heroines of children 's fiction 

T. C. Barker is Professor of Economic History at the Loudon School of Economics. 

Geoffrey Best's most recent book is Honour Among Men and Nations: Transformations of an idea, 1983. 

Brian Bond is Professor of War Studies at King's College, London. 

Malcolm Bowie’s Freud, Proust and Lacan: Theory as fiction has J ust been published . 

Keith Brown leaches English at the University of Oslo. 1 

Alan Browqjohn's new volume orpoems, 77ie Old Flea-Pit. is published this month. 

Frances CaJmcross is Britain Editor of the Economist. 

Stefim Collin) is the author (with Donald Winch and John Burrow)of That Noble Science of Politics: A stud) b 
nineteenth-century intcliectiuiUiistory , 1983. 

PMtrkla Cnlgli biography of Elizabeth Bowen in the Penguin Lives of Modern Women series was puWlshrf 

Katherine Duncan-Jones’s World Glassies edition of Sidney's Old Arcadia was published In 1985. 

D. J. Enright's The A during Problem: An Essay on irony was published last year. 

Garth Fowden Is the author of The Egyptian Hermes: A historical approach to the late pagan mind , 1986, 

Sir David Fraser's A lanbrooke was pub lished jn 1 982 . 

Robert Gibson Is Masterof Rutherford College, University of Kent. His Studies In French FktfonwdAt** 
ofAshdon are about to be published. 

Christopher Hitchens is the Washington columnist of the Nation. 

Simon Jenkins’s book, The Market for Glory, appeared last year. 

Blake MorrUonisUterary Editor of the Observer. Hisncwbook, The Balladofthe Yorkshire Ripped 
otherpoems , will be published Ihlsspring. 

Heather O'Donoghue Is a Fellow of Somerville College, Oxford. , . 

Se %'ghimthC m ° In5 *?982. f ° r ^ h,istar y° fMedicine ’ London - His most recent !»« 
t)arid Pryce- Jones is the author of Paris in the Third Reich, 1981. 

Frederic Raphael’s most rceeftt collection of stories. Think of England, was published last year.; . 

Stephen Router s first collection of poems. Idols, was published last year. • '!' 

•SS^afpKlIsSd SStjS2? irCr ln C,assics at the University of-Bristol. His commentary on Platt* 

Malcolm Schofield is theep-editor ofTke Norms ofNature: Studies in Hellenistic ethics 4 1?86. ; V . 
FVjnc^ Sleegmuller js translating., with Barbara Bray, ihiecoirespendence between Flpubert arid George 

bookofpqemsisnre Photographer in Winter, 1986. Some of his verses \ ■ 
children are included in the second volume of Meet and Write, which is about to be published. 

OeoffreyTrease’s book for children. Tomorrow is a Stranger, will appear in May. ! 

KrithWail^r's/oAn’ Drydjnjn the Oxford Authors series has recently been published. . 

^ VrUers ’ Conference. at Winners of eight competitionsJ^luj 1 ^ 

TVS-sponsored award.for Jbe 


■l* - - 


• ^ y S ° u ‘ hampt ?n wl]! take place • TVS-sponsored award for 

®^ ,i Pr!l play, will be announced at the Wn^rs g 

' Reid Phtlb^^ r 6 P ' 5' Chrislophef - gue?t . speaker Beryl 

^ ^er and Alison Fell. Repfe- information can be obtained from 

P^l'Sbei^ ipclu^ng Fqbcr, Barradough, Adult .Education D«F^ 

' i U riij?e fc&i ty-,T 0 £ rjSaut h aro 
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Letter 



Government and 
.Education 

Sir - George Walden (Letters, March 27) tells 
a beguiling tale of failure, dissimulation and 
bad faith, of academics’ inertia and of universi- 
ties’ refusal to see their own fundamental 
Daws, or to admit them when they were at last 
laid bare; but also of dauntless government 
gciion, clear-sighted, painful, yet essentially 
constructive - and now, already, largely suc- 
cessful. So much so that the wisdom of the New 
Way is being recognized by universities them- 
selves; if not publicly, then at least by sundry 
derks who “speak the unspeakable in the 
privacy of the cloister”. 

The reality behind this heroic fable is rather 
different. What happened to British universi- 
ties was a crude consequence of dogmas about 
public expenditure. This had to be reduced for 
reduction’s sake, whatever the object of ex- 
penditure, and whatever the effects. Of policy 
in any subtler sense there was no sign . Sir Keith 
Joseph, in his simple way, made no pretence: 
more could not be afforded, nor should it be 
until we were better off - higher education 
being more of a luxury expenditure than an 
investment. If new ministers now claim 
strategic intentions, it is a case of the “seamless 
doak of continuity" which (Mr Walden tells us 
himself) governments use for their own dis- 
simulations. 

So it will not do for government to claim it 
has achieved a planned reform. The UGC in 
1981, faced with an invidious task and an 
immediate deadline, mounted a crash course in 
decline, which has been running ever since. 
Institutions have responded as best they could. 

It will not do for government to take credit for 
such survivals and adaptations as have been 
improvised, while ignoring the destructions of 
which no sense at all can be made . It will not do 
to preach us an egalitarian sermon and tell 
glowingly of a polytechnic-led expansion, as if 
this had been designed: when students could 
not find places in reduced university depart- 
ments, they went to polytechnics, which have 
coped with the influx despite minimal en- 
couragement, cuts of their own, and a sharply . 
worsened student-teacher ratio. And it cer- 
tainly will not do (though somebody will no 
doubt try it) to present the increasingly 
desperate hackings and joinings I pointed to in 
the University of London (TLS, March 13) as 
if they were all part of some teleogical path to 
perfection. 

Toobject to such proceedings is not to argue 
against reform and innovation: all institutions 
ran be improved. But their proper reform 
needs prior reflection, not emergency mea- 
sures at pistol-point. Walden makes it too easy 
for himself by attacking a naive conservatism 
no one was defending, or by claiming that we 
seek to “avoid judgments of value" in the arts 
(we would like them properly founded on 
evidence and argument) or by suggesting that 
universities ever expected “to stand fastidious- 
ly to one side" of the national economy. It is 
foo easy to make vague accusations, but also 
claim - so as to give the right triumphal feeling 
-that the faults are well on the way to being 
^ted; so the concrete evidence of what was 
"^ng needn’t now be gone into. It is too easy 
* Q P 050 as a benign investor in higher education 
y putting back belatedly this year a part of 
has been steadily lost since 1981 (out of 
-Which,. incidentally, the new pay structure 
separately boasted of Will, have to be partly 
financed, with consequent ios$ , of. posts and to 
he detriment of other purposes). And it is 
'huch too easy to claim, a “widespread, if 
endorsement’” of the Government's 
jJnncipjes" which, being uttered “in camera" , 
uncheckable. Ho one I know of has stumbled 
these clandestine penitents; the dpmi- 
. . altitude in our not vei^ political profes- 
rU.**™ t0 m e still p rejection of the 
fjnd eil its. Works, V 

•krtu? 1 ^ 6 Wqlden suggests that any other 
■ Power wpufd behave jnuch (he same as 

v 6 !^ sure that most of, us would 

1 friehri^ ' i^ - chat i ce *° climb back ; in to a 
\ T^^r:.*tytngT>an. . , 

/ J 'jvriEECi,; . ! ‘ : ' V . ' . 

- i! J ? hri5 ' C:o1 j e ^ * 
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in higher education (March 27). his remarks 
about the “brain-drain”, a phenomenon which 
he seems to find somewhat puzzling, and seeks 
to explain in terms of the attractions of the 
American system, notably a lower top rate of 
tax and a more flexible structure for pay and 
promotion, rather than the disincentives for 
academics and scientists to remain in Britain. 
He may have visited over forty universities in 
the past year, but has he asked any of those 
who have gone down the “drain" why they did 
so? Naturally, upon arrival in the United 
States, British academics do discover some of 
the advantages he mentioned: but I would 
contest his assertion that they leave because of 
them. Salaries and the promotion structure in 
British universities are quite irrelevant to those 
at the beginning of their careers, like myself, 
who have had virtually no posts to apply for; 
they are not leaving for a better career, but to 
have a career at all. Moreover, their elders 
leave not for “a livelier intellectual climate”, as 
Mr Walden alleges, but for a climate with some 
warmth or hope in it. It is thoroughly demora- 
lizing to see position after position left empty 
upon the retirement of the incumbent (the 
distinguished chair of Byzantine and Modern 
Greek at Oxford is but the latest example). It is 
to say the least disagreeable for established 
academics to feel that they may be in the dying 
stages of a long and glorious tradition of 
learning and research. Money is not the main 
factor: though American salaries may sound 
high, ' so is the cost of living. What the 
Government has taken away is more basic - 
hope, and the expectation of continuity. 

Walden even has the effrontery to speak of 
the recent 24 per cent pay increase negotiated 
with the AUT, when we all know that this is to 
be paid for by the halting of ail new scientific 
research. I am not a scientist, nor indeed 
unsuccessful in my new life in America; but it is 
this latest absurdity that has impelled me to 
speak out, after too l£hg a silence, against this 
government's blunderbuss approach to higher 
education. No doubt some reforms, perhaps in 
the American direction, were indicated; these 
are not reforms, but a massacre. It is an old 
story: deseriitm faciunt, pacem vacant . 

RICHARD JANKO. 

Department of Classics, Columbia University, New 
York. New York 10027. 

Rousseau and Violence 

Sir. - In John Hope Mason's review (February 
27) of Carol Blum's book, Rousseau and the 
Republic of Virtue: The language of politics in 
the French Revolution lie does nol seem to be 
awnre of the existence of certain intensely 
argued issues in current scholarship that Blum 
is addressing. One such scotoma is especially 
unfortunate. Mason stales that Rousseau “was 
utterly opposed to the use of force or violence 
as a means of bringing about change. No one 
who has examined the views he expressed 
about the one political situation in which he 
was actually involved (in Geneva) can have any 
doubts about these Issues." One would hardly 
imagine from Mason's assertion that the 
question of violence is one of the most hotly 
debated aspects of modern Rousseau scho- 
larship. As Blum points out: “violent, and 
destructive utterances . . . punctuate all his 
works, from Fabricius' exhortations to ‘burn, 
smash and destroy,’ to his recommendations of 
the death penalty for anyone wishing to leave 
the African nation, or behaving so as to belie 
the civic religion in the Control social , to his 
description of mass murder vengeance in the 
Ltvite" (pl31). Numerous studies have dealt 
with the rage of Rousseau, including Mich&le 
Ansart-Dourlen’s Detain ration el violence 
dans la pensde de Jean- Jacques Rousseau 
(1975) arid Jan Marpjko’s Jean-Jacqites 
Rousseau et la dirtve tolallfaire (1984). At the 
December meeting of the Modern language 
Association of America in New York a whole 
■section was devoted to “The Problem of Vio- 
lence in the Works of Jenit-Jicques Rousseau . 

While Mason is not obliged to accept the 
: construction Bltim puts on this Rousseatiyiftn 
Thanatos anc| its consequences among certain 
leaders, or the Revolution, he ought tp have 
described jt in his review, since it is a central 
argument in her. book;.' ■ . 


'Epistemology and 
Cognition' 

Sir. - Reading David Papincau’s review of 
Alvin I. Goldman's Epistemology and Cogni- 
tion (March 3). I was struck that the mistake 
made by the majority to whom the feminist 
bank-teller probability question was pul is not 
unlike some of Piaget's findings in his ex- 
perimental work on child development. Piaget 
would confront a young child with model cows, 
say seven red and four white, and then ask 
whether there were more red cows than cows. 

It wnsn't till they were eight or nine years old 
that children got this consistently right, and 
Piaget thought this showed that younger chil- 
dren could not properly distinguish a class from 
its constituents, a kind of category mistake. 

More recent work, however, suggests that 
the children were more commonsensical that 
Piaget gave them credit for. No one in his or 
her senses would need to ask if there were 
more red cows than cows and what the 
questioner must menn is: are there more red 
cows than white ones? So with the feminist 
bank-teller. Respondents were only given two 
alternatives for this sociologically conscious 
young female: which is more probable, (a) 
Linda is a hank-teller; or (b) Linda is a 
bank-teller and active in (he feminist move- 
ment? Unless one is alert to this kind of 
problem or riddle one assumes that Lindu hus 
got to be a bank-teller in either case as there is 
no third choice, and therefore any sensible 
question must be about something else. This 
would explain why so many of those asked, 
given the other information, plumped for (b) 
as being more probable. In common parlance 
(a) would nol be probable: it's certain. 

ROBIN MINNEY. 

Horn's House. Wiuon Gilbert. Durham. 

'To the Land of the 
Reeds 7 

Sir, - 1. M. Bruce makes a good point in his 
letter (March 20) about my review of Aharon 
Appelfeld's To the Land of the Reeds. It 
probably would be an idea to indicate in the 
heading what language a book is translated 
from, along with the name of the translator. 

Translators are grossly underpaid and ex- 
ploited. My practice when reviewing a book in 
translation is. if the book reads particularly 
well in English, to say so dearly, and this I have 
done in the past about Dalya Bilu’s translation 
of Appelfeld's earlier novels. Where the 
translation seems clumsy or inept I feel I can 
only comment if I know the original language 
and have the original to hand, which was not 
the case with Jeffrey Green's translation of To 
the Land of the Reeds. I therefore made no 
comment. 

Why an author should drop an excellent 
translator is anybody's guess, but this may have 
been a publisher’s decision, or perhaps even 
the translator's. It does demonstrate, though, 
how much our response to foreign writers 
depends on their being provided with good 
translators, which presumably means on pub- 
lishers being willing to pay translators a decent 
fee. 

GABRIEL JOSIPOVICI. 

60 Prince Edward's Road. Lewes. Sussex. 

Edward Young 

Sir. - ln his review of Harold Forster's new 
biography, Edward Young: The poel of the 
Night Thoughts, 1683-1765 (March 2(1). Pat 
Rogers asserts that Young’s Conjectures on 
Original Composition “do not (on a cursory 
check) use the noun originality", but that 
Young’s entry in Biographia Qmmafica . 
(1782), along with some usages in Reynolds’s 
Discourses, “advances tlje appearance of n 
crucial term some yenrs before OED traced it. 
in Hawkins's life of Johnson [I787|". In fact, 
the noun originality offers a classic instance of 
OED ' s first dating being nearly half a century 
late. On May 24, 1742, Thonins Gray, in a 
letter to John Chute, praised a pamphlet tyr 
Lady Catherine Hyde, Duchess of Queens- 
berry, for its “Spirit and Originality". Pace 
Professor Rogers,., Young’s Conjectures (1759) 


aside), yet has something to boast.” In the 
1760s, the word became quite common, 
appearing for example in the title nf a work by 
Edward Capell, Reflections on Originality in 
Authors 1766). OED also gives a late first date 
(1766) for the other sense of originality, 
“authenticity” or “genuineness": this, too, 
occurs in 1742, in a remark about a painting in a 
letter of July 14 from Horace Walpole to 
Horace Mann. 

Young's Conjectures arc often considered to 
be seminal in the history of conceptions of 
originality nnd genius. Dr Johnson thought 
differently, to judge from a remark recorded 
by Boswell in The Journal of a Tour 10 the 
Hebrides (entry for Thursday. September 30): 
“he was surprized to find Young receive as 
novelties what he thought very common max- 
ims”. This perhaps corroborates the thesis of 
Pat Rogers's review, that Young was not the 
original for which Harold Forster lakes him. 

JONATHAN BATE. 

Trinity Hull. Cnmbridgu. 

The 'South Bank Show 7 
and V. S. Naipaul 

Sir. - Mclvyn Bragg is to he congratulated on 
the frankness nnd vigour with which he defends 
his use of “ensy formulas" in the South Bank 
Show programme on V. 5. Naipaul (Letters. 
March 20). His letter is a valuable contribution 
to the “discussion about television and books" 
to which he himself refers. But how familinr it 
nil is. 

Mr Bragg's television programme is not 
called the South Bank Show for nothing. A 
show is an entertainment; and Bragg, like 
everyone else in television, is in the entertain- 
ment business. An entertainer to his finger- 
tips. Bragg well knows how to attract an 
audience's attention; “the notion thut 
Nnipaul's career has been 0 ’voyage of self- 
discovery’ is useful”. Of course it is. He also 
knows how to hold the audience's attention, 
how to keep it entertained. You simply give the 
audience what it wants. And so: “cliches are 
adopted precisely because of their helpful 
familiarity”. 

This is not a quarrel about the value of 
"cliches” and “easy formulas" (I’m sure "the 
evidence" does suggest that “it works".) The 
cliches are merely being used as a means to an 
end. But the end, for Bragg, seems to be the 
presentation through television of a world of 
“helpful familiarity”. 

Who gBins when everything - even the life 
and work of V. S. Naipaul - is presented to us 
on television in terms of its “helpful familiar- 
ity”? After all. we read Naipaul precisely 
becasue he looks at the world, the familiar 
world, and makes it seem strange and new to 
us. It is the very unfamiliarity of the world we 
encounter in Naipaul's hooks that is so “help- 
ful” to us. But that's nol entertainment. And 
it's not. sadly, television as we now have it. 

GAVIN SCOTT. 

5(1 Bow Road. Lnndon E3. 


'The Crows of 
Shakespeare' 


; vgsmsmtm 


Sir, - 1 was delighted to see hny eccentric and 
talented great-great-aunt mentioned in Eric 
Korn’s witty “Remainders" (Mrtrch 20), but 
sad that he got her first name wrong. This was 
jemima,. not Jane. She was married to Hugh 
Blackbuni, a professor of mathematics at 
Glasgow University; and, as a Wedderbu/n by 
birth, would have considered herself upper* 
class. 

DIANA FARR. ■ 

35 Esmond Rond. Bedford Park. Chiswick. London 

W4. , • ; . • . . 

In “Among- this week’s contributors" in the 
TLS of March 13 Alan Borg was incorrectly 
described as Keeper of the Sainsbury Centre 
for the Visual Arts at the University, of East 
Anglia* a position he relinquished to become 
Director of the Imperial War Museum. 

The first edition of Robert Garioch’s Collected 
Poems was published in. Edinburgh by Mac- 
donald in 1977, not, as was stated in the TLS 
notice of UneS Review (March 13), by CaT- 
jjeanet, which published fhe Second edition iiu 
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COMMENTARY 

Acting accessible 


Keith Brown 

SHAKESPEARE 
TheHenrysr Henry IV parts I 
and H and Henry V 
Old Vic 

The new English Shakespeare Company has 
been formed to tour large-scale classical dTama 
under the aesthetic direction of its founders, 
Michael Bogdanov and Michael Pennington, 
of whom the former directs, t he latter plays the 
lead in this trilogy. One aim of the company is 
to strengthen the.art of ensemble playing in 
Britain, thought to have been weakened of late 
by changes in RSC policy. Another is to bring 
increased awareness of Shakespeare to a new 
and younger generation of playgoers, by tours 
offering “accessible* 1 productions that do not 
assume that audiences have necessarily seen or 
read the play before. Before reaching the Old 
Vic, TheHenrys had already been seen in four- 
teen British and European cities, and will later 
cross the Atlantic. The Old Vic marathon (it is 
best to see the trilogy entire in the course of a 
single Saturday) gives a first indication of the 
kind of Shakespeare they may expect. 

Both founders have obvious qualifications as 
ambassadors of Shakespearean drama. 
Michael Pennington is an experienced 
Shakespearean actor whose work has of late 
been much admired. He has intelligence, 
chant] and good looks, but seems rather to 
have the makings of a star than of a great actor. 
This isn’t likely to reduce the popularity of the 
ESC’s tours; but may a little affect the notion 
of Shakespeare that the tours may foster in 

Feeling close 

Malcolm Bowie 

JEAN- PAUL SARTRE 
Intimacy 

Adapted by Michael Almaz 
The CaK Theatre 

You couldn't call the downstairs atmosphere 
intimate at the Bear and Staff pub in Charing 
- Cross Road - the staff are too ursine and the 
beer is too accident-prone on its journeys from 
tap to mouth. But intimacy sets in on the stairs 
leading to the Cafe Theatre on the first floor, 
and is all but complete bn the square yard of 
landing where cast and audience wait together 
. f° r .the combined stage door and auditorium 
door. to open.! 

Sartre’s short story “Intimacy", brilliantly 
.. theatricalized by Michael Almaz, has been 
running for well over 900 performances in this 
. outpost of the fringe opposite Wyndham’s. and 
has now been recast for the twenty-fifth time. . 
The story does not exactly invite itself into the 
theatre, much of it being given over to interior 
monologue and to the carefully observed stains 
1 of the modem conjugal hoitie;. Sartre has a 
wonderful eye for sie^ness and creates a spe- 
cfal sort. of dog-eared prose poetry from the- 
blackheads, sticky patches,. sticking plasters 
;; and soiled underclothes that occur the shouts 
. and murmurs of his characters. There’s no- 
ting detestable -about, dirt, the prptagoiilst 
Lulu says, for it gives a delicate shading to the. 
human body. Aknaz.sonsingpo doubt that this 
, , sort of, chiaroscuro could lose sOttiebf its charm 
in a tiny, boxed-in theatrical space, Has Lulu' 
deliver her opening njarriage-bed reverie in a ‘ 
clean declamatory style and, from behind a 
.. radiantly clean sheet,. Arid he clears Sartre^ ■ 
grubby male characters into the wings; the play ■ 
is a sequenceof monologues and conversations 
for Liilu and her friend Rlretie, and the males- ; ■' : -‘ 
the priapic, mother-ridden lover and the flac- j ' 
Cid, pimply, tearful husband - are here merely • ■ 
as the creatures of female speech. Bui in. keep- ! 
ihg the, men and their ridiculous oozings and 
emanations offstage, Almaz Is not making a 
feminist point And certainly not trying to Indi- 
cate arty specifically feminine source of value'in • 
the Sarftean universe. Indeed his adaptation : : 
veere in Sartre's, wake between , a lightly . 
sketched satire on meri arid the heavy tread of < - 
misogyny.' > • - - 


their audiences. Like many stars he seems to 
function only in four or five gears, between 
which he shifts rather clumsily; and -again like 
many stars - there is a faintly lightweight feel, 
about him. He lacks that peculiar animal au- 
thority that marks the great actor; yet when he 
shouts to compensate for this his voice is too 
light for that to work either. As long as a scene 
fits a particular Pennington persona (as when 
dictating the French surrender at the close of 
Henry V) he can be genuinely impressive. But 
he often seems deaf to the natural shape or 
rhythm of Shakespearean speeches, and a little 
prone, too, to the modern actor's vice of trying 
to give his part a factitious extra weight by 
playing it over-neurotically. Thus Henry's 
speech before Haifleur - a beautifully-shaped 
piece of Shakespearean rhetoric - is delivered 
by Pennington, on top of a burned-out tank, in 
an un-nuanced continuous semi-shout, rather 
high-pitched. By the end, his charisma and 
confidence seduce us into blaming the play 
itself for a certain jerkiness and undarity that 
are really part of his own performance. 

A similar lack of trust in Shakespeare's 
words - or perhaps in a modern audience's 
capacity to listen - is shown by Michael Bogda- 
nov. Popular prejudice may be said to regard 
Shakespearean drama as a form of church- 
going: good for you, no doubt, and with its 
occasional moving or spectacular moments, 
but largely consisting of a boring or even in- 
comprehensible stream of words delivered in 
organ-like voices. Bogdanov seems at bottom 
resigned to this prejudice, which his marvel- 
lously inventive production does much to palli- 
ate but in some ways half accepts. Some of the 
most famous flights of poetry in Henry IV are 


Men make things wet with their discharges, 
but women are wet already, and endemically 
so. They are the willing playthings and com- 
pliant co-ptoducers of male desire; if they 
achieve “character" at all - rather than staying 
glutinously attached to the male and obedient 
to his wishes - they do so by their ability to 
manipulate themselves as fantasy objects and 
to bring their own desires into line. It would 
take more than the occasional flickering of a 
lesbian alternative to all this abjection - which 
Almaz has again faithfully preserved from the 
Sartre story - to make this play other than 
wretchedly stereotyped in Its underlying 
sexual-political message. 

The two new actresses in these roles, Cather- 
ine Curzon as Lulu and Valerie Bell as Rirette, 
do their best - a very fine best in each case - to 
give depth to these figment-women, these 
emanations of the male. The two of them range 
from pathos to skittishness and from sarcasm 
to barnstorming outbursts of passion, and their 
highly charged kaleidoscope of moods pro- 
duces an exhilarating hour of theatre. Yet 
there is still something chilling about these 
charcters, here so resourcefully played, or 
rather about the diatribe <3 deux that their 
speeches comprise. Inauthentic women are 
just a metaphor, it will be claimed, for inau- 
thentidty at large, and in the end Sartre’s mor- 
al universe is gender-neutral. But we’re not at 
the end yet, and metaphors aren't yet neutral 
An hour of this intimacy is enough to make the 
pub dowhstalrs seem a warm and companion- 
able place after all. * 


here crunched flat, while the rebel lords' ex- 
position scenes tend to be delivered with an 
even sonorous flow of sound, quite impossible 
to follow, that says as clearly as any illuminated 
sign “Hold on, we’re just ploughing through a 
dead bit." He can get away with such slackness 
because he knows a large part of his intended 
audience expect large chunks of Shakespeare 
to be boringly obscure, but in so doing lie 
reinforces that expectation: in a self-appointed 
ambassador of Shakespearean drama that is 
hard to forgive. 

That said, however, the rest must be un- 
equivocal praise. What is offered is very good 
popular Shakespeare: necessarily a little 
cluttered with more entertaining visual gim- 
micks (supermarket trolleys on the battlefield, 
for instance) than purist taste might perhaps 
wish, but blessedly free from wrenched 
over-individual performances. John Wood- 
vine, cheerfully authoritative, placing every 
word with the casual accuracy of a snooker 
champion placing his shots, is Falstaff: when 
comes such another? Jenny Quayle is first 
startlingly moving as Doll Tearsheet, and then 
a revelation as Princess Katharine: every pre- 
vious performance of the courtship scene that 
this reviewer has ever watched is made to seem 
lightweight by her silently eloquent fusion of 
pride, humiliation, dutifulness and force of 
character. Clyde Pollitt’s Justice Shallow is un- 
forgettable in his gentle, shy happiness. Other 
actors in parts of smaller scope do just as well 
with the more limited material offered them: 
nowhere is there any trace of the ineptness that 
the RSC nowadays seems at times to tolerate in 
minor roles: the competition from this new 
force in the theatre can only be healthy. 

Trading futures 

Frances Cairncross 


[1 seems to have become axiomatic rh„ . 
popular Shakespeare musl aowadi^ £ 
akc care to show that Shakespeare bav 
levant by working in topiml i ions ^ 
nov triumphantly disposes of that one |X 
sing l„s characters in elements from Zm 
of every era ram AgincourltoNato.2 
lure of implicit cross-references work, ,? 
cause the parallels and analogies which 
visual cues signal will in any case haveocZ 
independently 10 nearlyevetyonewaiS 
an age in which modem youth cultures ' 
conspicuoiisiy in revolt against ctmvenlta 
middle-aged pieties, Henry IVs troubieds 
his eldest son seems perfectly recognlzd*.!, 
an age of football hooligans and (he [fa j 
seems only right that Pistol should emblai* 
“Hal's Angels" across the back of his laifo 
jacket. And when the paratroops go offu 
Agin court to the deafening strains of ‘Jhs. 
salem" (shades of the Jerusalem Charabarf 
Henry IV’s death) under a great streaast 
scribed “Fuck The Frogs", the remembed 
blend of relief, admiration and rcvulstoa 
national vainglory which the FaJklands ua- 
paign provoked, quite legitimately illuuMs 
for us Shakespeare’s own mixed attitudes^ 
King Hal. 

Does this lively, intelligent production - 
nine hours of Shakespeare - offer any chits to 
the vexed question of whether or to whaifr 
gree the poet himself planned or envisaged 
these three plays, or at any rate the first Roof 
them, as one continuous integrated work? Ii 
does indeed; but the clues are as usual all con- 
tradictory, though they do give one furiotulylo 
think. It would take a further TLS page lost! 
them out: if possible, go and see for yourself 


CARYL CHURCHILL 
Serious Money 
Royal CourtTheatre 

A friend of wine, a senior gilt dealer in an 
old-established City firm, recently took early 
retirement. He was a cultured, entertaining 
man with a wide knowledge of classical litera- 
ture, whose company had just been taken over 
by another, in one of those hastily concocted 
alliances put together to cope with the new and 
brutal competition in securities trading after 
Big Bang. “I don’t want to be a battery chicken 
sitting in front of a screen; playing. computer 
games", he said. 

I hope he goes to see Caryl Churchill's new 
play Serious Money. Written largely in rhyme, 
it is a wickedly accurate portrait of the cultural 
revolution which has been taking place in the 
City. My friend would even recognize a kin- 
dred spirit in Frqsby, the sad jobber who loved 
the cosy old City and hates the new brutalism; 

Since Big Bang, the floor is bare, 

They deal in offices, on screens. 

Blit if the chap's not really there, 

You cdn'i be certain what he means. . . 


Recently published plays include the Methuen/ 
Royal Shakespeare Company editfon 1 of 
fair Maid 6f the West py Thomas Heywbod 
(75pp. Methuen. Paperback, £3.95; 0 413 : 
. 40580 X). The edition contains . pUrodactory : 
-fessayspb Hjeywoodaiid therplay.-ps-well asV 
.pirector’s-Note^ by Trevpr Nuhh; q brief: 
accbunt of the Swan Theatm At Stratfofo and 
‘hb-RSCii < adafr tat ion pf tKe-playi 

^ Alio rt^ntly,; published, by Amber"La n & 
Prepare F^deljs Mo^anandGIlesHavergai’s 

dramatli&tlqri of. Richahisoq’s novel Pamela 1 
(7SPp. , Papdrback ,£3.95, 0 9063?? ft 4) i and • 
.^vof Marjtj^s s {reflations ;of three dhe-aet 1 
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. The game m the City, as another of Chur- 
chill s characters puts it, has become “a cross 
between roulette and space invaders”. And the 
sort of people who do wejl seems now to be 
only those wilh the nerve and the narrowness to 
get a Jrick from both games. “The traders are 
. coming up the fast track", says the play’s in- 
evitable American banker. Trading is not, an 
. . intellectual affair. The people who are best at it 
. (like Churchill's Grimes, kicked out of his 
fcdjnprehtensive with a CSE irt metalwork) lire 
: often those who ha^e not been taught to theo- 
' nZe or fo rationalize. Traders knpw how much 
• nfoney thdyarewdrth.tQ themselves and their 
■ bossesvto the hiareSt penny. So the-City bas 
-become . Incr^singly ; populated by people 

3 s[m P l > r mdke mqqeyj -and 

H f ^ 9811 ke: lotted up in' 

'. phunds and pence.at (he! end df fevbry day;.; 

"^d.^he has deftly famght-ihij fe§L J bf*the 
V ^ arid lbwerr 


blacks and women, alf arrayed in their firm' 
brightly coloured blazers. She has caught their 
language: n mixture of obscenity and gamb- 
ling, recreating the row in a dealing roonreni 
busy day, with dealers alternately sweatmgmJ 
cajoling down two phones at once. Thecastof 
eight are versatile and exuberant. - 
To do all this is good enough. It makes jn 
wonder briefly why others have not used (be 
City as their background more often. Tbt 
answer is that what people do in the Cilyoft® 
appears to the rest of the world to be too cos- 
plicntcd to explain to those who want to be 
entertained. Yet it can be done - wilQ»* 
Charles Dickens’s splendid account of fc 
Anglo-Bengalee life assurance scheme in ilsr- 
tin Chttzziewit, or Trading Places , the Ed& 
Murphy film comedy about American com- 
modities markets. There is a little tour 
towrds the end of her first act, when Oiurou 
explains, accurately and In verse, the 
of futures markets in general and of fin^ 
futures markets in particular. . 

As for the plot, Churchill has 
together all the best City stories of tte.PJ 
year. There is a takeover bid with overtone 
BTR's bid for Piikington’s, and undert°o«“ 
the Guinness bid for Distillers. There isaj* 
of Ralph Halpern's sex life, and °n vfln B r- 
ky’s deals. There Is an upright slockbw 
(“brokers to royalty”) lending respects W 
a devious corporate raider, and there Is b 
vian version of Imelda Marcos, busily in' 
her country’s overseas aid in Eurobonds . 

; those who don’t get all the invokes will » 
the message. . , 

Everyone in the p|ay is driven by g**' 
fear,. or both. And that is, perhaps, _ 

. .Money's one weakness. For the scandal 
City have been only partly the result 
, They have been the outward sign ofan.^ 
chattging too fast for its senior parifoj" ^ 
keep control. Some of those w ^ 0 ^. a n fJ|ii 
disgraced simply failed to keep.tt 00 *.^ 
was going oii under their own noses. ^ 

Bang, it may bfecome easier to pij;k U P , .f,™ 
not harder. And the City should bRg . . ^ 

turns out to be true. FbHt Js now pi ^ 

world league, against other bfg nnan ^ ( 
tres which will grab its business tftheyg^^ 

.chance. Investors will come- n?° ^ \g 
through the City If they beli^.^L^ 
Vreated honestfy; If virtue pays* ^ _ ■_ -.f. 

vwUn'b to practise -it; ^ - k 
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CHILDREN'S BOOKS 

The pleasures of the chase: the Opie Collection 


Brian Alderson 


During the summer of 1944 Iona and Peter 
Opie, recently married, were walking in a 
meadow at Waresley in Bedfordshire. A lady- 
bird alighted on one of them (it is not remem- 
bered which) and was adjured in customary 
terms to fly away home - which it possibly did. 
It left behind, however, a lifetime's work for 
the two people it had visited. For why should 
they have bade it go with the words they did? 
Where did such trivial, but universal, jingles 
come from? And what was their relationship (if 
any) to the wider world of children's lore and 
popular culture? 

That walk in the meadow was to lead initially 
to the Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes of 
1951, one of the few works of genuine 
scholarship related to children’s literature, and 
Iona and Peter Opie's early labours on the 
Dictionary were to prompt the foundation of 
the “Opie Collection". For, although they had 
both bought books avidly from childhood on, 
they first worked on the Dictionary through 
such general sources as James Orchard 
Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes of England, clues 
from which they would follow up in the British 
Museum. One day in 1945, however, Peter 
Opie returned home after a visit to Hatchard’s 
bookshop bearing a copy of The Cheerful 
Warbler; or juvenile song book, a sixteen-page 
collection of nursery rhymes published by Ken- 
drew of York cl 820 - which he was later to 
describe as “notable for the number of refer- 
ences it contains to drink”. Suddenly it became 
dear how much evidence for the dispersal and 
variation of nursery rhymes might be gleaned 
from just such obscure or neglected publica- 
tions, and the Opie Collection found its pur- 
pose. 

As any collector worth his salt can confirm, 
however, a sense of purpose is infinitely adapt- 
able and it did not take Iona and Peter Opie 
long to realize that a collection of nursery- 
rhyme books required for its support the estab- 
lishment of related collections. In imaginative 
terms, nursery rhymes merge into popular 
poetry and folic-tale, which in their turn merge 
into composed literature for children. In 
graphic terms, the illustrators, processes, 
motifs represented in nursery-rhyme books 
only take on a full life when seen in other 
contexts. In commercial terms, a Cheerful 
Warbler -as indeed a Helen Oxenbury Nursery 
Rhyme Book of today - may owe as much to 
publishing decisions and book-trade fashions 
as it does to any profound aesthetic impulses. 
In these, and many other ways, a powerful 
reciprocal relationship can be built up between 
the parts of a collection and the whole. 

• -The Opies were fortunate in their timing. 
They arrived on the scene when Interest In 
children’s books was growing (the National 
Book League’s widely influential exhibition 
Children's Books of Yesterday was mounted in 
1546) but before bibliographical scholarship - 



Sophie and Nick dancing at ihe wake, one of Posy Simmonds's illustrations lo her latest book. Fred, whldiis 
reviewed on page 357. 


not least their own - had awakened rich Amer- 
ican institutions to the potential of the subject. 
Booksellers began to take account of hitherto 
despised “juveniles”; some, aware of the Opie 
interest, began to channel material in their 
direction; and the growth of their own know- 
ledge as the collection progressed enabled 
them to foresee what was important long be- 
fore the rest came limping along. Peter Opie, 
especially, gloried'in the chase. He used to say 
that collectors might appear to live unexciting 
0 lives and that it took another collector to know 
the tensions of desire and the thrills of discov- 
ery that seemed to be, for him, almost a daily 
experience. 

From the early focus on “nursery books" the 
collection diversified into every area of chil- 
dren’s publisliing, from educational books to 
comics, from miniature libraries to movables. 
It was, however, erratic in its holdings of twen- 
tieth-century and foreign books - lacunae that 
were handsomely filled when Iona and Peter 
Opie obtained the children’s books collected 
by Roland Knaster who, as a young man, had 
lent books to Harvey Darton when he was 


writing Children 's Books in England (1932). 
The Knaster books included some spectacular 
nineteenth-century German books, a rich haul 
of post-Revolutionnry Russian picture books 
and some excellent examples of English books 
from the 1920s and 1930s: Enid Bagnold’s 
Alice and Thomas and Jane, Alison Uttley’s 
Adventures of Peter and Judy, ami Richard 
Hughes’s The Spiders Palace. 

From this combination of prescience, assi- 
duity and good fortune, there emerged a true 
“working collection" - not a jumble and not an 
un variegated succession of “high-spots". Such 
things are indeed to be found in plenty. The 
collection contains the copy of the Wind in the 
Willows that Kenneth Grahame gave to his 
son, Alastair, for whom it was written (curious- 
ly, the American edition - was this because 
Grahame the bibliophile preferred the more 
elegant production?); and all the privately 
issued editions of Peter Rabbit, the Tailor of 
Gloucester and the Fairy Caravan in copies 
which look as though they have just left the 
binder’s hands. For more specialized tastes 
there are such things as a copy of Sara Col- 
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cridge’s me fantasy for children, Phantasmion 
(1837), an unfind able book, but here with an 
inscription by the author lo Dora Wordsworth; 
or a better copy of Amelia Frances Hovvard- 
Gibbon's manuscript Comic Alphabet than the 
one at Toronto (which the curators of the 
Osborne Collection presumably believed to be 
unique). 

It is not for exhibition-pieces like these that 
the Opie Collection is important, however, but 
for the extent of its holdings of rare, unusual or 
fine children’s books of every kind. There are 
several major subjccl-col lections within the 
whole: obviously nursery rhymes and poetry, 
but also such things as miniature books, or the 
Fuller doll books, or the exceptional range of 
Struwwelpeter editions and imitations. Incon- 
trovertibiy. though, the representation of the 
years to 1820 is the collection’s strongest area, 
with book after book having lo be singled out 
as either a unique edition or an edition in out- 
standing state. It would be rash to suggest that 
these holdings nut-do those in the British Lib- 
rary, hut I suspect that they do in magnitude 
and I am sure thnt they do in condition nnd in 
their runs of variant editions: for example, that 
revolutionary little introduction to rending, 
with its play-wny alphabet, the Child's New 
Plaything for 1743. 1745, 1763, J775 (the Brit- 
ish Library, appears to have only 1743 and a 
slightly defective Dublin edition of I SI 9). 
Many variants are only discernible as such be- 
cause of the presence of other copies. (No one, 
so far ns I know, has been able to tease out the 
bibliography of the True History of a Little Old 
Woman who Found a Silver Penny , ’Tabari 
1806-1808, because no one has been able to lay 
out the three crucial editions side by side, as 
can be done chez Opie - and, incidentally, Mrs 
Opie has discovered that this versified version 
of "The Old Woman and her Pig” is by “Monk” 
Lewis.) 

It can, of course, be argued that teasing out 
the bibliography of children’s rhymes is frip- 
pery - even though the Little Old Woman is 
both an early example of a publisher using a 
panoramic illustration, and an example of the 
trade rushing out a book before the engraver 
had finished his work. But critics would discov- 
er from a close examination of the 20,000 items 
that make up the collection that it was devoted 
from the beginning to establishing and clar- 
ifying many facts which have for too long been 
the subject of conjecture. As such it served 
primarily the research undertaken by Iona and 
Peter Opie, either in their study of child-lore or 
in their expositions of children's poetry, chil- 
dren's fairy- tnies and eighteenth-century bib- 
liography. In its turn this research has become 
both an example of the scrupulous use of a 
range of printed sources and a stimulus to the 
further exploration of the hinterland of chil- 
dren’s literature. It is impossible to estimate 
how great Is the wealth of evidence that histo- 
rians of childhood will find here, whether they 
are looking at what is revealed of the children 
(not least the mass of childish inscriptions in 
the books) or of adult attitudes to children and 
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to the books that adults themselves remem- 
bered from their youth (children’s books satir- 
izing earlier children’s books are a study in 
themselves). There can be little doubt that 
eventually the study of children’s books will be 
recognized for its importance not only as a 
literary discipline but also for the light that it 
has to throw on such matters as the history of 
book illustration or the evolution of the En- 
glish book-trade. 

It is vital to ensure that a collection as signifi- 
cant as that of Iona and PeterOpie be attached 
to the foremost academic library in the United 
Kingdom (details of the Bodleian Library’s 
appeal are given below). For in addition to the 
rare material represented by its 20,000 items 
the collection is already at least half-fledged as 
a source of learned bibliographic information. 
This has come about largely through Peter 
Opie’s dedicated professionalism as a collec- 
tor. Although he and Mrs Opie delighted in 
collecting things other than books (there are 
magnificent Opie collections of toys, games 
and printed ephemera), he recognized the spe- 
cial discipline that a book collection imposes 
on its owner in analysing the inter-rela- 
tionships of its constituent parts. In consequ- 
ence he kept detailed records both of acquisi- 
tions and of many individual items, in order to 
make specific points about the character of the 
book in question and its bibliographical status. 

In many of the Inter books these notes are 
included in the copy or in its protective en- 
velope (and they may be paralleled by less 
formal, less authoritative notes by Roland 
Knoster on his books), but for the eighteenth- 
century material there is a separate card file 
related to a huge index of known material, 
whether in the collection or not. Peter Opie’s 
notes in this file may occasionally be as brief as 
a librarian’s catalogue card, but more often he 
will draw attention to the scarcity of the book, 
its quality (or lack of it) within its genre, and 
the implications that it mny have forour under- 
standing of the bibliography or the life of the 
period. An unwritten history of eighteenth- 
century children and their literature is to be 


found on those cards. The notes may record a 
sage comment on Pen ton's splendid Guar- 
dian's Instructor (1688), or they may argue the 
toss for publishers' hand-colouring in the 
superb copy of Tringham’s Lilliputian Historv 
(cl 780). 

A similar paean to the delights of collecting 
is found in Peter Opie’s accessions diaries. 
They begin tamely (but mouth-wateringly) 
enough with the bare record of Orijinal Nurseri 
Rimz by A. J. Elis (1848), bought from Book 
Bag for 15s Od on March 8, 1955, but they 
gradually burgeon into a richly personal and 
often very funny commentary on the pleasures 
of the chase. Not the feast pertinent of these is 
that for the Nourse, Crowder, Baldwin Select 
Tales and Fables (cl775) bought from Max 
Brimmell in 1950 for 2 guineas: 

Found suddenly towards end of pricey modem books 
catalogue, got up in middle of breakfast and rang for, 

& Just as well I did, becos Brimmell when sending it 
says: “The Bodleian rang for this just after your call 
and said they were glad it was going to a good home. " 


Apt appropriations 


This may be capped by the entry recording the 
triumphant purchase from Richard Gilbertson 
(for 12 guineas) of the 1706 Arabian Nights, the 
only other known copy of which is at Prince- 
ton. Here too the Bodleian was pipped at the 
post and a disgruntled voice told Gilbertson on 
the telephone: “Peter Opie - we thought he 
only collected children’s books." 

The Opie Collection has been professionally 
-valued at £1 million. Mrs Opie has offered to 
give £500,000 for the Collection to be secured 
for the Bodleian Library, provided that the 
balance can be found. Unless the appeal is 
succesful the Collection will be broken up or 
sold overseas. Already £100,000 has been 
raised. Cheques, requests for further informa- 
tion and details of covenant schemes should be 
sent to Friends of the Bodleian Opie Appeal, 
The Bodleian Library, Oxford 0X1 3BG. 
There will be an exhibition of books from the 
Collection at the Bodleian from June 9, 1987. 
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Katherine Duncan- Jones 

WARREN W. WOODEN 
Children's Literature of the English 
Renaissance 

181pp. Lexington: University Press of 
Kentucky; distributed by Harper and Row. 
£17. 

08131 15876 

What, in (he English Renaissance, was chil- 
dren’s literature? If we limit our definition to 
“imaginative literature written exclusively for 
young readers", we find virtually none earlier 
than the Restoration. However, in practice, 
“children's literature" must have consisted of 
any literature on which children could lay their 
hands. Sidney js Astrophel compares himself to 

a child that some faire bookc doth find, 

With guilded leaves or coloured Vclume plays. 

Or at the most on some fine picture slayes, 

But never heeds the fruit of writer’s mind. 

Children like Sidney grew up amid a wealth of 
illuminated manuscripts, such as the fine “Sid- 
ney Psalter" now at Trinity College. Cam- 
bridge, and presentation copies of more recent 
books and manuscripts. Less privileged Eliz- 
abethan infants may have had to wait to get to 
school before putting their sticky fingers on 
horn books, or admiring the engraved col- 
ophon at the back of Lily’s Grammar, which 
shows boys throwing sticks at a pear-tree in 
their eagerness to discover “fruit of writer’s 
™‘ n d”. For the most part, however, “conversa- 
tions" - to use Alice’s criterion - greatly out- 
numbered “pictures" in Elizabethan school 
books. 

In this readable and thought-provoking col- 
lection of essays the late Warren W. Wooden 
points out that many Elizabethan children 
would also have encountered illustrated stories 
in church, in the shape of Foxe’s Acts and 
Monuments, chained in most churches and 
cathedrals. The horrors vividly depicted in the 
woodcuts, the marginal glosses summarizing 
salient points - “Like a pulled hen" - and the 
occasional tales of good and bad children, such 
as “Gods punishment upon a damsel of twelve 
years old", here quoted in full, all served to 
bring Foxe’s message within the understanding 


Nic young. That Foxe’s book was ,u 

f ;: r llii: « waijft 

Taylors liny verso abridgement of 
fished in H’ 17. In an essay on Taylor toi? 
draws intention to the Water Poet's 


ventures in several genres now aonnESS 
chiW™. such - the non 
faithful-animal tale. He calls Taytor’iAfc? 

or the Lassie stories". Taken an^T 
however laylor’s ceaseless production^ 
popular books for hitherto neglected ZL* 
such as young apprentices with a few 
spend, is evidence of how few works C! 
available for juvenile readers, or the**? 
nte. Wooden s opening three essays oaCa. 
ton, Foxc Comcnius, three surviving^ 
by boy bishops, and Skelton's Phillip Spm t 
do not suggest otherwise. Among these fe 
only work clearly designed for children is L. 
emus’s encyclopaedic Orbis Pictus , which b a 
lute as 1657; in English, 1658. Wooden's anah- 
sis of Phillip Sparrow in terms of chM 4 
perception and ritual is sensitive and suhk, 
yet he is honest enough to report H.L.R. 
Edwards’s discovery that Jane Scrope “i» 
probably in her early twenties when the m 
was composed”. The public role of drifts 
during the Marian period is discussed hi 
fourth essay - the sadly barren Maiy Tufa 
restored some of the rituals using childrea, 
such as the Childermass ceremonies, which to 
father had abolished. Two essays which ora- 
lap with each other too much, and should hat 
been amalgamated by the editor, deal nth 
Renaissance fairy poetry. Unfortunately, 
though we may speculate on the likelv attrac- 
tions for children of such works as Drayton's 
Nymphidia or Herrick's “Oberon's Feast 1 , 
definite evidence that these were, in (ad, 
offered to children seems to be lacking. Ban- 
yan’s A Book for Boys and Girls (1686) cer- 
tainly was, and it is the subject of the final 
essay. It seems to have been fallen upon by 
hungry generations to such an extent that most 
copies came to pieces. Only two copies of the 
1686 edition survive and numerous later e<5- 
tions known to have existed have disappeared 
altogether. “Children's literature’’ in the mod- 
ern sense wns at last being produced, butit« 
not yet nearly enough to satisfy demand. 
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Illustrated by CLAIRE LITTLEJOHN 
An excitingnew idea-poetry that pops 
up! An original and appealing approach to 
favourite poetry. 
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FRANCELIA BUTLER and RICHARD ROT ERT * 
(Editors) 

Triumphs of the Spirit In Children's Literature 
252pp. Hamden, CT: Shoe String Press. $27.50 
(paperback, $17,50). 

0208021108 

All children readily identify with characters in 
books wild struggle to rise above adversities 
such as poverty, hostility, abuse or bereave- 
ment. A measure of success in such endeavours 

IS »L iS meant b y a of the spirit in this 

Mlfectipn of essays, and the value of identify- 
ing with those who so struggle is made clear: 
children, can he taught that the imagination 
may be used as a coping mechanism, though in 
a way, which transcends mere escapism,' be- 
cause; for both the characters and for the chil- 
dren themselves, “escapist dements can be dis- 
yarded without violating the basic dreamland 
nopes that make endurance possible". 

Of course, reference to /spiritual triumph 

W,Tf C y ® v0 * ccS '* t ® Opposite: the spirit 
e X en ’ or es P edaI1 y- when the person ■ 
is abused. One ofthe meat thought-provoking 

■ W?/ volume i5;its expLS foe v 
f ® rkrs, Jf of children’s lives as reflected in liter- - 
•' fhTil; Si ,0 I e W ,e i a Painful st^dy of 

N a J ^f Ute pro ^ uced b V Jewish' childreq in 
Nazi concentration; camps,-., hbildfon w>ho 

: di!S Ropmslna 

' pr — hQpe ’ domination and a 

' S P i^f^ h . tene{ ? Np of Hfe-, A, refreshingly •’ 

7 — ^ry-tales reminds us iust fiow : : 


books describing death - especially the dead 
of children - is denlt with in two fasdia^? 
essays, one on seventeenth-century Purilaa 
“joyful death” literature, stories of babies ud 
children who die happily, having renoufl«d 
sin, or not, as a lesson to naughty children; the 
other on Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. Tills 1*9 
piece not only tries lo explain why F°xe^ 
once thought suitable and even necessary red- 
ing for children, but also goes so fv 
suggest a modem defence of that view: “Dt» 
In Foxc is never unimportant . . ; violence sw 
death arc not transmuted into entertainment 15 
a source of curiosity or amusement." 

Much of the best work in tills volume con- 
sists of perceptive literary criticism of 
dren’s classics - the work of familiar 
such as Frances Hodgson Burnett, Jill 
Walsh, Maurice Sendak or Judy Blum®; 
which the special meanings fantasy, 
mystery and deception have for £ raWI 'JL Bf . 
dren are illuminated. Some essays are d® , 
tively, even exclusively, American ia cojw 
and ethos - often the spirit is triumph'*® 
awareness of, and loyalty to, the 8 reat 'v®^- 
ican dream. But Hawaiian, Chinese a** 
Ancient Greek children's literature j?. . 
cussed here, and there are piebes hu ,0 I“ 

.diverse as the poor quality of Morpon ^_ 

fore for children, and the eleriient ofew 1 ^ 
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.diverse as the poor quality of Morirwn 
fore fqr children, and the element or^* 
ness in the avqnt-garde movement w* 0 : .. 
minated In Dadaism. ■ . 

•Such a wide range .of subject-ma . ' j 

underpinned by the overall seriousness^i^ 1 ■ 
pose in the whole volume. Nowhere®®? - j, - 
writing lapse into the speculatlvey spW 
essentially unserious sentimentalify.^W ^ 
sofnetimes chiiracterize yvriting J n 
aginative world of children: evefyof 5 ?^. 
th£ underlying, assumption ^ 

.qhjidren can have a profound 
spirituaj welfare, and can 
tfameqtal impoftaucerin. 
livfiarand indeed, our fufore- - : ;■ ! 
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JEAN MORRIS 

TheTroyGame 

( 10 pp. Bodley Head. £6.95. 

037030 7593 

This story’s title has no Homeric connections. 

The "troy" is one of those ancient circular 
mazes whose pattern occurs in places as far 
apart as Knossos and Etruria, Scandinavia and 
the Isles of Scilly. A puzzled child might hunt 
vainly through standard dictionaries for the 
word, which is nowhere in my own three, so 
Jean Morris wisely indicates its meaning on her 
opening page. It is central to her book, the very 
pattern of which is also the pattern of the maze. 

The tale has a certain Tolkienesque weird- 
ness, though a few hints pin it down, in so far as 
a shadow can be pinned down, to the fifth 
century ad. Lingering memories of Rome glint 
in the darkness of the age. An attractive minor 
character is old Ambrosianus, still trying to 
keep up old standards in his run-down villa, 
like some dinner-jacketed Briton in a remote 
comer of Africa who has not noticed the wind 
of change. There are also some unspecified 
"raiders from the east" at whose identity it is 
easy to guess. But this is fantasy rather than 
historical fiction. 

Brannock, son of a petty king, is given an 
urgent errand by Mennor, the mysterious vil- 
lage elder, who belongs to an order of similar 
elders, “whose memories had to hold the his- 
tory of all the kingdoms, as well as no one knew 

Roadworthy 

A lively miniature picaresque, Travelling 
Hopefully (120pp. Julia MacRae. £6.95. 0 
86203 267 9) charts the whistle-stop tour of 
Devon undertaken by young (twelve-ish7) 
Gareand her youthful (twenty-five-ish?) Aunt 
Maggie when Clare’s mother, eight months 
pregnant, has to go into hospital. What Is sup- 
posed to be a holiday for Clare is unfortunately 
a working assignment for Maggie who, as a 
freelance journalist, has been commissioned to 
write up her trip for a magazine. Holiday UK. 
Under financial pressure ahd the threat of a 
deadline, Maggie aims to cover her itinerary as 
snappily as possible, with no untoward linger- 
ing in beauty-spots or amusement arcades. The 
astringent nature of the relationship between 
aunt and niece, expressed in the constant spar- 
ky exchange of verbal insults, is one of the 
book's most refreshing pleasures. Inevitably, a 
strong mutual affection must gradually work its 
way to the surface, but Judy Allen successfully 
skins the trap of sentimentality as she draws 
her characters into a more expressive concern 
for each other’s feelings. Nor Is her psychologi- 
, cal insight biased towards the child’s-eye view; 
its focus is finely balanced at both levels. 

Despite her cocky stance , Clare is perplexed 
by Her mother’s illness, and her half-acknow- 
ledged unease, reaching a climax when an 
overheard telephone conversation leads her 
to conclude the worst, contributes much of the 
story’s narrative tension. When Clare, taking 
matters into her own hands, sets off with her 
toy compass and; rucksack, she experiences 
rcfl fear in fob dark Devon lanes - a fear 
stared, oft another level, by Maggie, who is out 
m the car, Searching for her - and both charac- 
ters are seen to'learn and grow as a result of the • 
ordeal. There are many reminders throughout 
jjto bodk of foe social realities: Holiday UK , 
tor sample, is a dodgy new enterprise, whose 
. gt-rich -quick young proprietor fails to deliver 
"toggle’s cheque, forcing her and Clare to exist 
; the slippery , laminated slopes of the credit- 
, economy; Even the fact that Clare has not • 

^en told about her mother’s health complica- 
tous^nd does. not know that she herself ^as 
; ^rn by Caesarean section seems to be a moral 
; temmen*. : > 

iMs to ^udy Allen’s credit that these issties 
: ^ggested, ratjt?r than belaboured. She 

petrortizes her readers; my only doubt 
Ibe amount of space she glvds to the 
forTh' u^ Clare helps Maggie'iiw^rit 
1 c i?jWreri’s page of an airline free-sheet . 

point', at Which Judy Allen 


what charms and secret lore". Not unnaturally 
these wise men frequently disagree with their 
respective rulers, whom Jean Morris depicts 
with the acidulous pen of a Westminster or 
Washington correspondent. The boy is to carry 
Mennor’s runic message to the hidden head- 
quarters of the Order, with a warning that the 
land is in danger of betrayal to the invaders. To 
find his way he carries his “bob”, an ancient 
brooch tied to a thong, which swings helpfully 
to divine the right direction. 

For company Brannock soon acquires his 
cousin, Eilian, a lively and engaging character 
with marigold-coloured plaits, whose “little- 
egg face" not surprisingly goes “greenish 
white" in the more stress-filled situations, 
which are numerous. She wears the fellow of 
Brannock’s brooch, but hers is in better condi- 
tion, showing quite clearly the incised pattern 
of the troy which proves to be the route-map 
for their devious journey through an eerie 
landscape given to sudden changes in its 
appearance. If the boy has his divining bob, the 
girl can do a bit of spell-casting herself, “fire- 
making and weather, mostly", she explains 
modestly, but quite useful on such a trip as this. 
Otherwise, there is little to distinguish the two 
young people from a modern boy and girl 
embarked on some improbable adventure. 

Though alarmingly separated, they both 
reach the stone circle of thirteen dolmens 
which conceals the Hall of the Elders. Straight- 
forward action now develops Into a vivid sym- 
bolism which some readers may find bewilder- 
ing. The Elders invoke the “final weapon" 
against the invaders - they call upon the Wild 
Hunt to harrow the land. We are given an 
apocalyptic vision of the antlered Hunter 
breaking over the hills like a hailstorm with his 
red-eyed horses and red-eared hounds. Des- 
truction is almost universal. The invaders arc 
defeated, but the people also have to pay for it, 
and in the final pages Brannock and Eilian 
move about like disembodied ghosts, invisible 
to the survivors. The interpretation of Jean 
Morris’s symbolism is presumably nuclear war. 


David Profumo 

A. N. WILSON 
Stray 

175pp. Walker. £8.95. 
0744508010 


The household cat seems to polarize human 
affections more drastically than any other 
animal. Those who love these aloof, peripheral 
beasts confer on them idealized qualities of 
intelligence and independence that make cat- 
worshipping literature tedious to the infidel, 
but it is a measure of A. N. Wilson's psycho- 
logical subtlety that after twenty chapters of his 
feline biography the present reviewer (if not an 
ailourophobe, then a confirmed cynic and dog- 
lover) found he had been converted. 

The narrator of Stray is a seven-year-old 
tabby who is telling his grandson the story of 
his life. He is known in the neighbourhood as 
Pufftail, but refuses to answer to that or any 
other name, since the naming of things is a 
ritual of enslavement which he Tescnts as 
strongly as the notion of domestic residence - 
these smack of the treacherous world of clumsy 
humans, or ‘’two-footers", a smelly, ham- 
fisted and often cruel race. 

Far from being the sleek scallywag of 
stereotyped convention, this distinguished 
gentleman of the road is, by his own admission, 
an infinitely superior being who regards the 
feline existence as a grim and passionate lot. 
“Truly of all creatures, we cats have the 
greatest genius for life", he informs the kitten; 
and “Being a cat. . . is a story of unending and 
unexplained loss.” His own experiences bear 
this out. 

His story begins with betrayal and dis- 
orientation, like the saga of some Victorian 
orphan, as he and his brother are imprisoned in 
a petshop window, nt the mercy of a mercenary 
and ingratiating gaoler who begrudges them 
their food and resents their natural functions. 


Their first foster-parent is kindly Granny Har- 
ris who makes them happy enough and is too 
good to last. One morning, however, Granny 
won't wake up: the Great Stillness has claimed 
her. No longer wanted, the cats are flung from 
a car window on to a busy bypass by two louts; 
the Stillness comes to Puff tail’s brother under 
the wheels of a bus. Our hero is rescued and 
taken to a convent, but life there is too lame 
and once again he lakes to the road. 

It is clear early on in the book that, with the 
odd honourable exception, the human race is 
going to get a bad press and this is perhaps its 
main attraction. In places it is uncomprom- 
isingly painful but children of, say, ten and 
over will respond as readily as adults to the 
incomprehensible way in which people are 
shown behaving towards animals. Wilson man- 
ages to eschew squashy sentimentality, but his 
otherwise successful attempts at establishing a 
sense of distance are not well served by the 
derivative touches of Martian (“small paper 
chimneys" for cigarettes) nt odds with the 
feline peispicndty we are invited to admire. 

After the convent, Pufft ail’s freedom is 
short-lived, for he is forcibly enrolled in a com- 
munistic brotherhood of cats. The whole com- 
munity is scooped up one night and delivered 
to a disgusting hiboralory, where shampoo and 
cosmetics arc tested on the victims until the 
libc ration ists arrive. When the leader, Tom- 
Cat, is released from his cage he has had his tail 
and his eyelids cut off and has been harnessed 
to a treadmill. Young readers will have several 
questions about that. 

Grim as it is in places, the overall impression 
that the book creates is one of proper affection 
and the author's imaginative sympathy sets at 
.the heart of the story a convincing narrative 
personality. Despite his traumatic history, the 
old fellah discovers true love and a certain wary 
contentment, and develops a clubbable charm 
- “Dear girl, you are kindness itself!" Cons pe- 
ri Hcs (as biologists call humans whom cats have 
deigned to adopt) will find this book a salutary 
and accomplished performance. 


Major New Fiction 

from Viking Kestrel 


Ann Pilling 
THE BIG PINK 
A warm humorous story, by the 
award-winning author of Henry’s Leg, 
describing how shy, overweight 

f . Angela establishes herself 
in a new school. 
0670811564 £6.95 


Nicholas Fisk 



Two children acquire dramatic and 
mysterious powers by controlling the 
,* energy of a colony of ants. 

0670812447 £5.95 


Winner of the 

GUARDIAN 

Children's Fiction 
Award 


William Mayne 


Robert Westall 


Gideon 


Spit MacPhee 


A chilling science-fiction tale of hidden 
terror in a sleepy farming community. 
0670815373 £6.95_ .. 


Gideon is leaving school and starting his 
first job, but being deaf and 
mentally-handicapped makes growing up 
a challenge that affects his whole family. 
0670811653 £6.95 
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James Aldridge 
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Blackie 

Children's Books A movable feast: pop-up books 


Mole Hole 

Pater Dickinson & Jean ClaverLe 
An Ingenious novelty book about one mans 
attempts to get rid of a mole In his garden! 
September £7.95 






Spooky Surprise Books 

A new series of scary but funny books with a 
spooky surprise at the end of each! 

Night of the Monsters 
Lity Takes a Walk 

Satoshl Kltamura 
September £5.50 each 


Safiivhi KiloTQurti 


mi 


. ^ ^ 

. A .Spt w^i’ Xu rprisr Kik.k 

Folk Tales of the 
World 

An exerting new series of picture books based 
on colourful folk tales from around the world 
especially adapted for young children. 

Rama and Slta 

Govfndflr Ram 

A Folk fble from India 

The Little Peacock’s Gift . 

Chany Denman 
AFcffl<lbIefinoniCJiina 
October . £6.95 each 



An Illustrated 
Address Book 


• ■ This beautifully Illustrated address book " • 
makes a perfect companion to V&terie 
Greeted highly axtessfulSdafrofn^' 

September fl4.9Blnc.OT • ; J 

If It’sjWaglc/It'aBlacKie. • 

Come and gee us at 
. tfi$ Bologna Book Fair. : • 

‘ fciyiJion 27 Stand 74 ■! 

7 W«stef Plaot Umdoft WC2H 7BP« 


Eric Korn 

Pop-up books! How enticing they sound! 
Funny, racy and divine! Playfully educational, 
folksily ingenious, their appeal is broad, their 
application wide. Suitable subjects run from 
erection to Resurrection, from bio-engineering 
to Divine geometry. The reality disappoints. 
What pops up. mostly, is a bandwagon on 
which publishers have clambered without 
reflection. 

But no modern pop-up merely pops: it also 
wiggles, transforms, rotates. The technology is 
Victorian, but the execution is not. The text is 
not Victorian, but it isn't postmodern either. 
Pop-ups usually come - this may be the trouble 
- with credits like space movies: the four speci- 
mens to which Peter Seymour has put his name 
are the property of Intervisual Communica- 
tions Inc, produced in Mexico, published in 
Los Angeles, edited or at least sold in the 
United Kingdom. 

The archaeology text , Discovering Our Past, 
is cheerless. It opens on to a family scene of the 
Upper Palaeolithic: wholesome blond (and 
improbably cleanly) Qlug is helping Papa chip 
a flint while his sister helps Mamma with the 
cooking. There are naive paintings of aurochs 
on the walls. Around the main sculptured fig- 
ures are vignettes of Neanderthal and Habiline 
Men, who stand with their mouths hanging 
open to show that they are primitive. 
You can turn a wheel to see "different kinds of 
tools to show how they changed during a hun- 
dred thousand years’*: but the wheel shows 
nothing of the kind, unless current theory be- 
lieves that the palaeolithic hand-axe (called 
confusingly a rock chopper) evolved into a 
bone axe by way of a harpoon. 

That is all the palaeoanthropology you get, 
and the flipside of the wheel shows hiero- 
glyphs, another singularly inappropriate sub- 
ject for the format. There is an agreeable pop- 
up pyramid, and if you push a tab on the side of 
it, sweating fellahin drag blocks up a ramp. 
(No, they don’t sweat when you pull the tab, 
which would be an impressive piece of paper 
engineering; the movement is quite as Innocent 
of levers as the Egyptians themselves; drag the 
tab sideways and the attached figures move 
too.) There are Ming warriors, one of whom, 
by an ingenious device, shows his back if 


turned over: there are sluts which show what 
happened to Pompeii, some silly questions and 
answers, and the whole dispiriting exercise 
ends “think how exciting it would he to find a 
ship a thousand years old filled with gold mnl 
silver!” - precisely the greed-ideology which 
destroys precious sites. 

Exploring the Solar System is prettier blit 
dottier. The solar system (as seen, not to scale, 
from a rather odd vantage point between Nep- 
tune and Uranus) pops out at you from the first 
page opening: except that it doesn't pop hut 
flicks up and down again like a shutter, n biz- 
arre but not displeasing effect. The phases of 
the moon are poetically shown, Jupiter’s red 
spot lurches out at you like a Saturday -night 
drunk, and the Viking Lander cocks its extensi- 
ble leg roguishly and dips its solar reflector. 

Younger children are offered lenrning in a 
still more apologetic fashion. They have to visit 
the farm or the human body in the jollifying 
company of Chuckles the Clown and Ricky the 
Raccoon, lest there be not enough entertain- 
ment in agriculture or anatomy to hold their 
attention for a few seconds. Chuckles, to 
whom I took an instant dislike, carries eggs, 
milks cows, catches fish oil a fish farm, shears 
sheep (fun this), plays a horn to demonstrate 
the functions of a mouth. There is much to 
confuse children, British children especially: 
“You find FRUITgrowing on TREES, VINES 
or PLANTS”. Milk products are a yellow 
oblong of butter, an orange triangle of cheese, 
a blue packet of ice-cream. What is sweet? 
Candy and cookies. What is bitter? Coffee. 
What is salty? Pretzels. Some parts of the text 
don’t seem to have been read aloud to a critical 
adult or child: "Chuckles and Ricky show 
which parts of your body let you SEE, HEAR, 
SMELL and TOUCH. These are called 
SENSES.” At the end, to underline the sense 
of achievement, there are questions inane even 
for a three-year-old, with answers under flaps. 
"What comes from a cow?” I dared not look. 

It is a relief to turn to The Earth is a Sundial, 
the uncompromising work of Mitsumasa 
Anno, the shaman of Origami, who can make 
paper sit up and beg. Books on dialling were 
among the earliest with movable parts: and 
Anno’s step-by-step manual bristles with 
gnomons on every page. It is pretty, imaginative 
and precise, and his publishers, being men of 
honour, are not ashamed to print an embarras- 


sing admission about a confusto, k. 

I "“ p " l ' l l * :md Biographic North 
soml'ol hy r. n,a g „e,ic coepa^f 


Directional devices 


Jan Dailey 

NANCY WHITE CARLSTROM 
Jesse Bear, What Will You Wear? 

Illustrated by Bruce Degen 
26pp. Piccadilly. £5.25. 

09468267*19 
B.P.NICHOL . 

Once: A lullaby 
Illustrated by Anita Lobel 
22pp. Julia MacRae. £6.25, 

0862032776 
RIANA DUNCAN . . ' 

IfYouWereaBird 
30pp. Deutsch:£4.95. 

' 0233979050 ' • 1 

ELIZABETH WINTHROP ‘ 

Shoes 

Illustrated by William Joyce V 

19pp. Gollancz. £5.95.:: . , 

0575039698 

The Struwwelpeter schoiol of children's fiction- 
’ all sorts of enticing illegal 

activities and then gives children nightmares 
about the consequences of performing 1 any of 1 
them - is mercifully out of fashion, but stories 
Which direct children's behaviour are always 

1 wm v 8, T ?j h °, Vei ? y 00 " 8 ’ Jtee Pdar, WlL: 
Wlll You Wear? advertises (with the softest ^ 

possible selling techniques) the delights ofeau 1 
Ing up all your vegetables, going tobed like an 
angel and smiling deliciously at your mother all' 1 
day. Naturally, Mfs Bear is aiways there» bfe- 
aproned and at your service and smiling &ok ■ 
Daddy B^ar comqs home, pin-strited'and with ; 

nnulooca J kl. J..1 .l!(l ■ ' 


Degen’s bears, with their hair in coarse hanks 
and glittering eyes, counteract the saccharine 
of the rhyming text, and Jesse Bear - despite 
being nauseatingly well-behaved - is very 
fetching when lying on his back under a bush 
with a rose between his toes. 

The oldest form of '•directional" story for the 
very young must be the lullaby. With Once: A 
lullaby, the person reading the words aloud 
may be the one most in danger of falling asleep, 
for B. P. Nichol gives us - true to tradition - 
seventeen almost unchanging verses, whose 
only variation is a change of sleepy animal and 
the noise it makes. Those who try singing to 
keep awake won’t fare much better with the 
tune printed at the back of the book, which 
makes the average musical-box sound like 
Mahler s Sixth, and the high spot is the daring 
ploy of making the dog say “arf" iqstead of 
. bow wow . . Still, excitement is hardly, the aim 
Of a lullaby, and Anita Lobel’s illustrations are 

^w P /t ett> Lni hOUgh ppssibiy lco intricate to 
the wolrds** d ^ eiiough to be soothed by 

Prom thp behavioural school to an exerdse 
wer ‘ 

of coloured drawings (and almost no text) a 
^afl boy expipding intotheshapeofablrd, a 
dog, a lion, and the fears and perils of being 
any of those.. Wh<?n he is safily biek into bo^ 
8 ^ ap S’ !}* coyly demands- vAten’t 


easy enough, presumably, l0 „ *' 

d.n.fi.n.1 albeit it is Lked ZZ* 
acknowledgement. A book full ml 11 
charm, and the ideal gift 
if lhe, haven't nil been 


V mm * nay lnierimiional. £3.95 0 Rtt« V, r 
Earing the Solar System. IllS^ 
Cremins. Puper Ehgineerinn bv Jnhn & ^ 
Child's Piny Innirnuiioiml. £3.95. 0 85953 a!? 

Learn About Your Body and Learn Ahnut 
Illustrated by Chuck 

Lnkyg. Childs Piny Inlemalional. £2.95 OK? 
277 I and 0 85953 278 X. m 

Mllsunrnsn Anno: The Earth is a SwM ft*, 
Haul . £9 . 95 . ft 370 31016 0. • 


Melancholic 


John Mole 

RUSSELL HOB AN 
The Marzipan Pig 
Illustrated by Quentin Blake 
36pp. Cape. £4.95. 
0224016873 



y Russell Hoban's The Marzipan Pl$ is g»] 
, enough to eat. There are two pigs winch tp 
j and tail this brilliantly inventive, tenderlwii] 
, many ways rather desolate, fantasy. Botha 
, eaten. The first, whose profound sensed^ 
. jection and loss informs several of the eves 
that follow, seems doomed before the slwyb 
begun. “There was nothing to be done f«6 
[ marzipan pig." He has fallen, unnoticed, It 
. hind the sofa and is left crying in the daikastb 
living-room becomes an indifferent uraveneh 
| which hope Is precious but unfulfilled. Hefc 
gins to sweat, “as marzipan will", and pi* 
quite philosophical as his tiny being hvdn 
and becomes bitter and he feels his swans 
wasted. There is a wonderful accuracy, stud 
to the material (or confection), in thatswahi 
marzipan which is characteristic of Hobs' 1 
firm, unsentimental grasp of particulars, d 
ensures that his flights of fancy never b«cs 
whimsical. 

What sets the narrative ticking throughi 
swift sequence of events and fleeting C* 51 " 
characters is the craving and sadness op® 
enced by the previously carefree mouse* 
discovers the pig and eats him. She finds ^ 
she has ingested aii overwhelming sens* 
loneliness, and from the moment die 
from her post-prandial doze The MN** 
Pig becomes a picaresque, protean 
love and happiness in which the identity”® 
searcher keeps changing but the god 
the same. The mouse, after sharing her 
ness with a clock which dies of an over*® 
spring when she leaves it, is eaten by ®® 
thus passing on her unfulfilled yearnfoS- 
owl. In his turn, falls for the glow of® .. 

. meter which reads “For Hire": 

“I love you so much!” said the owl to the 
“How much do you love me?" ... • - J* 

“5Qp", said the meter as the cab puUttf ^ 
cab stand by the bridge again. The driver SWPP"\ 

■ taxi and turned off the lights, ThemcterJ^. ^ 
“Light up again", said theowl. “Tell 
. much you love." , 

At the end of an ingenious chain of 

second mouse finds herself Inside a awi 
parcel with a second marzipan P& 
first, this pig is “fresh from the corw? ^ 
• and has no experience of life 
was no single thought in him, J uS ;. 1 !' ' jS ■. 
She eats him, and he passes on 
enchantment of innocence and (nf j 7 ' 1 

^ift of a happy ending. ; ^ 
. .. Russell Hoban is; a master, ofj ^ 
bitter-sweet fantasy. Hq has ^ 

, imagination, a seriously playw 1 
’- bent and there is a lyrical sweep ^ - 



• turn to narrative, which dellghff. 
■ J fdhjs "at darker truths. Once 
,,Blftkc takcs his. lines:, for & 


ptitstho t^xt wl|h a blend dfiWt 
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Under the buddleia 


Bla ke Morrison 

POSYSIMMONDS 

Fred 

Unnumbered pages. Cape. £5.95. 

0 22402448 5 

For her first children’s book, Posy Simmonds 
has set herself a doubly difficult task: to make a 
cal the principal character without thereby be- 
coming whimsical, Gothic or a soft number for 
pet-tovere; and to write about death, a topic on 
Ivhich most children’s literature, as Empson 
would say, has been prepared to stay blank. 
Cals and death do not make the most obvious 
of combinations - not even in supernatural 
tales where spindly black cats often feature as 
witch-appendages, still less so in the work of 
T. S. Eliot, who saw the skull beneath the skin 
hut not the grimace in the grin of a Cheshire cat. 
It is a tribute to Posy Simmonds’s originality that 
she makes a match of such strange bedfellows. 

Fred himself- fat, furry, domesticated - is a 
more familiar bedfellow, asleep perpetually on 
wall, fridge-top and ironing board, “the laziest 
cat in the world” according to his child-owners 
Sophie and Nick. When he dies the children 
feel sad but are hard pressed to find words for 
his gravestone: as far as they know, he “did 
miffing” all his life except the occasional 
“wees" In the flowerbed. It comes as a surprise, 
then, when, after Fred has been buried under 
lhe buddleia, Mrs Spedding’s Ginger - togged 
out in digital watch, top hat and mourning garb 



Mrs Cockle's Catty Philippa Pearce, which was first 
published in 1976, has recently been reissued with new 
Illustrations by Anthony Maitland (62pp. Viking 
Kestrel. £5.95. 0670806-163). 


- discloses the history of Fred’s other existence 
once put out at night. The Tom Jones of tom- 
cats (“Meeyowley yowley yowl”), he had been 
“the greatest singer in the world", wowing and 
miaowing them in alleys and backyards with his 
group The Heavy Saucers. Hence the packed- 
out, rock-star’s funeral service over which Mrs 
Spedding's Ginger presides (“O caterwauley- 
wailcy-woe”), the lavish wreaths laid on Fred’s 
grave, and the noisy wake (with sardine and 
fishbone delicacies) among the local dustbins. 

Sophie and Nick observe ail this wide-eyed: 
Fred belongs to the genre of the night-ride, the 
children escaping the known world in an 
adventure which overturns their tidy assump- 
tions about animal (and human) behaviour. 
The book's format . largely comic strip but with 
occasional full-page drawings, is one which 
bears the hallmarks of Posy Simmonds’s Guar- 
dian column, but readers of Raymond Briggs's 
work may also be struck by certain similarities: 
when the children creep downstairs past their 
sleeping parents there is an eerie echo of 77ir 
Snowman. But the adventure stays close to 
home, the fantasy element is restrained, and 
the ending has no truck with the convention 
that all might have been “just a dream”: far 
from being returned to daylight normality, the 
house, the garden, even Fred's gravestone are 
transformed by what has happened during the 
night. It is a benevolent ending, but not a 
woozily ambiguous one. 

Posy Simmonds has flourished for so long 
now, by the standard of most newspaper car- 
toonists, because of a capacity to go on defeat- 
ing our expectations: where we, as readers, 
might clamour for more George Weber or 
Edmund Heep, she has gone on experi- 
menting, and in the process has developed 
baroque and allegorical forms to offset or con- 
tain her social realism. There is no lack of Lhe 
latter quality in Fred: the uncliarming but char- 
mingly observed children, horribly convincing 
in their mixture of companionship and squab- 
bling ("Hey, you got more than me"); their 
gangling liberal parents; the gentrified urban 
setting. But it is in the funeral train and cere- 
monial cat-mourning that the book is most 
richly imaginative and best exploits an operatic 
tendency which is coming increasingly to figure 
in Posy Simmonds’s work. 


A need-to-nag basis 


George Szirtes 


RAYMOND BRIGGS 
Unlucky Wally 

48pp. Hamish Hamilton. £5.95. 

0241 12106 X 

JANET AND ALLAN AHLBERG 
Hie Old Joke Book 

30pp. Viking Kestrel. £4.95 (paperback, £1 .95). 

0670522732 

tonyross 

Stone Soup 

23pp. Anderson. £4.95. 

0862641616 

bobgraham 

H»WHd ■ 

28pp. Blackie. £6.50. , 

0216920949 


Children’s publishers think more and more in 

• terras of packages, especially when it comes to 
picture books.; This could be interpreted as a 

• ru? kUh in good writing, or simply as a 
. warth of the same. Tire packages become gloss- 

■er, the texts more vacuous. The snappy artist 
Kin charge. . - “ . 

. One hesitates to throw this accusation at 

• Raymond Briggs, who showed an original , dar- 
og, sometimes genuinely childlike, mind in two 

; Previous books , The Snowman and Fungup the 
: and hira recently become some- 

" ^'HS of a ciiurc cdlibre with When theWirtd 
W .r-foqfolyre Tin Pol Foreign General. At 
was no; difficulty in seeing what the 


Julia MacRae Books 



The Children We Remember 

CHANA BYERS ABELLS 
A moving, photographic essay about the 
children who lived and died during the 
Holocaust Its emotional intensify will speak 
to each and every reader 
240x228mm 48pp 2946 26.25 


Ttoo Boys of Jerusalem 

ASHABRANNER & CONKLIN 

A sensitive exploration of the real lives of 
a Jewish boy and a Palestinian bey 
growing up in today's Jerusalem. 
235x192mm 96pp 271 7 £7.95 


m 


BlUrf ' 




Through (he 
Dolls* Uminc Door 






Through the Dolls’ House Door 

JANEGARDAM 

The new novel from this gifted writer is a 
magical story of dolls and humans, time and 
memory. Finely crafted and compelling, it will 
give pleasure to readers of all ages. 

June 222x140mm 120pp 2784 £ 7.25 


kncGuniant 


The Morning of the Gods 

EDWARD FENTON 

A compelling novel which describes the 
conflicting emotions of a young girl lacing 
loss and loyalty ui a troubled country. 
222x140mm 176pp 2938 £7.25 



ISBN Prefix: 086203 Julia MacRae Books, 12aGolden Square, London W1R 4BA. Tfel: 01-437 0713 | 

■ ■■■■■■ THE FRANKLIN WATTS GROUP ■■ ■■■■■ M 

... J fw Franklin Watts 1-— » 


; there for: The Snowman arid Futp 

• !■ ; .fon deligbty the latter/ two ’for instruction: 

attempts to return to the mood 
i Bogeyman' but lacks invention and is 

- Unpleasant. . Wally is; not only un- 
Smelly, spotty; gprmjpssf nd 
'k Wayi dod 


There is no story, only a catalogue. The world 
is divided into Wally and repulsive healthies. It 
will provide handy ammunition for cruel chil- 
dren to bate lonelier or spottier children. If 
that is not what it is there for, there seems little 
other purpose in It. 

The Old Joke Book, which was first pub- 
lished in 1976, also witnesses to a poverty of 
ideas in two usually most inventive writers. Is 
there any point in taking ancient one-liners and 
illustrating them stage by stage in strip-cartoon 
form? It is a laborious process and the drawings 
do not relieve the poverty of the jokes. Both 
Briggs and the Ahlbergs can expect to sell on 
the strength of their deserved reputations, but 
both these books diminish those reputations 
just a little. 

Tony Ross's Stone Soup begins mdre prom- 
isingly, in traditional fairy-tale format -indeed 
the story is derived from.an original Australian 
folk-tale - but again the process becomes 
rather pedestrian. A threatened hen keeps giv- 
ing a gullible fox more and more jobs to do 
while she is making stone soup. Eventually he 
becomes so tired that he eats the stone soup 
and cannot face eating the hen as well. He is 
sent away with the stone. The tale in itself lacks 
the bile of genuine danger, and the drawings, 
amusing as they are, cannot hide that fact. 

The most attractive' book here, is The Wild, 
Bob Graham proceeds from an element qf ex- 
perience untainted by the need to nag us with 
it. A house set in the country is a picture of sate 
domesticity. Outside is the Wild, Ur which 
various' family pets are drawn, and into 
which they disappear. The child and his simple 
parents are set in the soft dark-green vastnesses 
- of a hill and wood, There is f» primitive magic 
' here which does riot smack of opportunism or 
’ cynicism, byt whlqh both assures and confronts 
; a child with the oljierness of the non-human 
X world, it; is lightly done and unpretentious Jt is 

vVfrai'bbok. rv • ; 


| Conflictinfhe 20 th Century 

S Two newtitles in this major ten-book 
B series which provides a detailed and 
I authoritative view of twentieth century 
U political histoiy. The text is accompanied 
jgj by a wealth of contemporary photographs, 
fig maps and diagrams, and each book is 
■ concluded with a reference section and 
1 index. 

I Africa 4602 

I Tferrorism and Gvil Strife 6079 
| April 285x217mm 6ipp £6.95 
Already available: 

™ The Asian Superpowers 4610 
g The Cold War 3908 


Great Civilizations 

This new series takes the most significant 
dates in the major civilizations oF the 
ancient world and describes thesocial, p 
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Issues 

This important series provides a balanced 
view of the major topics of concern in the 
world today. Detailed and objective, each 
book presents different views and 
opinions and looks at possible measures 
to combat the particular problems. 
SonthAfriba 5439 
HnmanRights 6001 
July 284x216mm 32pp £5.25 
Already available: . 

AIDS 6281 

Crack and Cocaine 5447 
284x216mm 32pp £5.25 


■reconstructions and photographs bring - J.|p. j;' v ; .. , ; 

.'the period to life. .pk V y?/V < : 

Greece 5463 , • 

Home 5471 ; ' ' 1 ' 

AMI 284x216mm 32PP £5,95 ■ 


| April 284x216mm 32pp £595 ' I . . ■' | 

; | ISBN Prefix: 086313 . Franklin Watts, 12a Golden Square, London WlR 4fiA. Telephone: 01-437 0713 I 
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Simultaneous realities 


Lachlan Mackin non 

AID AN CHAMBERS (Editor) 

A Quiver or Ghost s 

137pp. Bodley Head. Paperback ,£3.95. 
0370 3 1008 X 
JAN MARK 

Ai tlie Sign of Che Dog and Rocket 
1 23pp. Viking Kestrel. Paper back, £4. 50, 
067081(1088 


Ronald Frame begins his contribution to A 
Quiver of Ghosts , "Some Common Misunder- 
standings about Ghosts”, with "First things 
first. If you don’t believe that ghosts exist, I’d 
skip this story and go on to the next one. ” This 
is frivolous. Ghost stories invite us to suspend 
disbelief more than usual, and Frame’s use of 
the word “story” suggests that he knows this 
perfectly well. The point isn’t the reality of 
ghosts but what we can learn from them, as 
Hamlet discovered. This unusually rewarding 
collection, marketed as “Teenage Fiction", for 
the most part appreciates that. 

Louise Lawrence’s “The Silver Box”, a 
rather obvious story about time travel, plays 


with some interesting ideas about simul- 
taneous realities. Joan Aiken's “The End of 
Silence”, which describes a widower's purch- 
ase of an owl to replace his wife, explores guilt 
- whether the intention may be as scarring as 
the deed. The lingering of the pnst appears 
differently in Jill Paton Walsh's “Green 
Gravel", perhaps the best-written story in the 
book, in which n couple looking at an old 
schoolhouse with a view to conversion find, 
among other things, the bell-rope, which when 
pulled brings “a tide of children's voices". As 
they leave, they see the First World War 
memorial: “Suddenly Jean was crying ... not 
for the childless young men so much , quenched 
in the mud and chaos, nor even for the long 
solitudes they left to their girls behind them, 
but for the laughing and quarrelling and sing- 
ing children who were not dead, having never 
been born." George Mackay Brown's “The 
Tree and the Harp" delightfully crosses the 
ghost story with a fairy-tale ending but in 
Aidan Chambers's own “The Tower”, Martin 
Phelps’s ability to see what his parents cannot 
leads close to tragedy. 

The most puzzling failure is Jan Mark’s 
“Buzz-Words”. Here, the story is told by a 
teenager to teenagers, and the author’s ear for 


Intertextual 
enticements 

Colin Greenl and 

AIDAN CHAMBERS 
Now [ Know 

2.lSpp. Bodley Head. Paperback £4 so 
n 370 3U773M ’ 

Willi II COVLT design incorporating"^!? 
sively discreet crosses, and a catechZS 
blurb, Aidan Chambers’s new novel 

ably find its,,,,, si ready audience 

Chrisli, ins. In fuel ii offer, veryliiOepS 

1* ll,c conVL 'ri«J. ond may well disturHS 
devout teenagers, challenging their sT 
lions If not (her faith. Its zeal is r ori Z? 
not salvation. ^ 

Now / Know is the story of an npionta, 

by a “clever, curious tufa 

,i committed" seventeen-year-old called in 

is also full of detail about work - serving, bot- bullied by his history teacher into dlfc 
thng up, cookmg, closing and so forth - which research for an amateur film project aboL 

is intrinsically gnpptng. This light, refreshing Second Coming. In the cou Jot ft 

book can only add to a deserved reputation and - L ■ 1 

make us look forward to whatever Jan Mark 
writes next. 


dialogue makes the foreground as cluttered 
and interesting as the experience recounted - 
almost more so. because of its uncanny nntur- 
aiism. The author has more material than she 
can dispose in the available space, and it 
shows. 

Happily, Mark has a new novel to offer us. 
At the Sign of the Dog and Rocket. Lilian leaves 
school to help in the family pub. Her mother 
and tiresome siblings are going on holiday, so 
she will not have much to do. Inn her father's 
slipped disc complicates matters. The tempor- 
ary summer help turns out to be Tom Collins, n 
student teacher she and her friends used to 
send up mercilessly. The core of the novel is a 
slowly evolving love-story, in which questions 
of tact, trust and respect arc sensitively 
touched on. The open-endedness of the plot 
show this author's characteristic concern to 
make the book an experience rather than a 
closed object. It is packed with incidental char- 
acters of surprising variety and authenticity. It 
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Telling it like it ain’t 


observations he meets and falls in love wiiba 
nineteen-ycar-old Christian feminist calkd 
Julie. This, naturally enough, makes his w 
pose more personal, and a matter of fife aj 
death when, on the morning after sbe la 
thoughtfully rejected his sexual advance, Nil 
sees her injured in the blast of a terrorist tori 
His response leads him swiftly to a Want 

I* 1 "? u. an oio mine, and a perceptive por- trained) should be irritating but in oract'ic'e e *P e u riment !" self-induced mystical esperira 

Irayal of the heightened senses of a blind boy to their sharp dialogue anxietL and escamd^ and ^ stage-manages Ins own crudfubniu 

Myrom Levoy^ Artwres of Adam. 217pp. Bod- «;hom the blackness of the pit is no darker than are unfailingly fu^y Anastasia an American SCrap ' yard ‘ 


Paperbacks in brief 


Stephanie Nettell 


emotions of the wounded earth lingering in the 
depths of an old mine, and a perceptive por- 


verbal genius even if he is not yet potty- 



men! , disturbed youngster, swinging first-per- P h y» P uns - and a cheerfully inventive twisting 

son narrative - are transformed by sincerity °f refl lity - recurring features in stories by Pe- 

and a brisk style inlo a well-paced and affecting ,er Dickinson - make up this tale of magic and 

story . Fourteen-yenr-old Lisa, with her passion dream for ten-year-olds who are as bright as its 

for photojournalism, is amazed to find herself hero ancJ as undaunted by this edition’s 

drawn to shabby, awkward Adam, whom no cramped grim as he is by the terrors of the 

one wants to sit beside. Her account of how she Dum P which he and his patched-up Burra 

helps him face the reality of his troubled life Council fight together. (10-12.) 

without escaping into his fantasies of being a ' “«• 

~ g Lois Lowry. Anastasia Krupnik itr™ n nn ™“ pe f Xf' ina " inlrQduclor y collet 

672635 6 First published^ 97Q , pf seven of the strongest tales about the 

, . , ' r,r “ pupiisned 1979. Anastasia classic detective. (Over 11 ) 

Again! 155pp. 0 00 672636 4. First published * 

1981. Fontana Lions. £1.75 each. □ Anastasia 
may be alarmingly precocious but she is also 
refreshing, witty and hard to resist. In theory 
her intellectual family (father a professor of 
literature, mother a painter, toddler brother a 


older readers looking wryly back. (10-14.) 


G. K. Chesterton. The Puffin Father Brown 
Stones. 176pp. Puffin. £1.50. 0 14 035082 9 Q 
First published 1911-1935. The somewhat 
cumbrous humour of the period, like an over- 
coat that is too long, begins to feel comfortable 
and right even to a new young reader after the 


space alien, is both exciting and moving. (Over 

Peter Dickinson. Annerion Pit. 172pp. Puffin. 
£1.95. 0 14 031042 8. □ First published 1977. 
This is vintage Dickinson, a three-layered 
adventure of consummate skill: a semi-politic- 
al thriller, an eerie fantasy about the primeval 
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Cambridge books for children 

• FACT AND FICTION BOOKS 

• READ ALONG STORIES 

• PICTURE BOOKS X 

• ACTIVITY BOOKS 

• LEGENDS 

• POETRY 
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Fora cop)> of our 1987 Cambridge Books for 
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Robert Cormier. Beyond the Chocolate War. 
279pp. Fontana Lions. £2.25. 0 00 672681 X. □ 
First published 1985. It may not be technically 
necessary to have read The Chocolate War, but 
it will make this searing, painful book a little 
easier to understand if the reader knows the 
kind of viciousness and moral corruption that 
envelops Trinity High School . By following the 
rears and twined dreams of a group of teenage 
boys circling around the arrogant power of 
Archie Costello, lender of the Vigils gang, Cor- 
mier points to the source of evil in those who 
acquiesce as well as in those who command. As 
in the earlier novel, there is an intellectually 
demanding book behind the disturbing rush of 
action. (Over 13.) 

Kate Gilmore. Of Griffins and Graffiti. 

I5 l?FL P J uffin ; £l ' 95d 0 14 032134 9- □ First 
pub lshed 1987. Bored with the anonymity of 

Lf n U 9 York City high school, four “so- 
called middle-class” art student? long for the 
excitement of literally painting the town but 
ate not bold enough to take on the tough graffi- 
ti battles of the railyards (the black boy’s father 

is a judge, and a strict one). In the end, the plan 

they almost accidentally evolve turns out to be 
just as breathtaking and provides a tense and 
sophisticated^ amusing first novel for teen- 
. agers. ,(Over l3.) • J- ; . n 


Until this last turn, the synopsis soundsidul 
for a routinely edifying Christian novel, from 
which Chambers is at pains to distinguish his 
book. Now / Know contains no erenpfca 
nor any evangelical characters. Julie hewfl 
identifies the urge to convert as a selfish ooe. 
and an easy temptation. The author avail 
pre-empting his readers’ responses by meauid 
a variety of alienation effects. He diipera 
authority by assembling the text out of Mira* 
from Nik’s notes nnd tapes made by Julie fora 
her hospital bed, ns well as conventional thW 
person narration of their actions, and includs 
the story of Thomas Thrupp, an ambitiousaad 
incipicntly corrupt young policeman invfifr 
gating a report of the crucifixion: an appaioi 
case of grievous bodily harm. Chambers ito 
readily -some will feel too readily -intern^ 
everyone to present Nik’s excitable digressions 
into numerology, puns, poems and doodles, 
and his own quotations From Joyce, Jungand 
the Book of Job: intertextual enticement 
further rending. 

In this ambience of overt artifice, readenK 

invited to participate in the parallel enquinft I;.' si. 
intellectual, spiritual and forensic, * | ^ n PfOWIlJOhn 

nents of the reading process. They are reqsdred 
to accept two or three palpable manipulaM® 
of plot and plenty of subtle disquisition^W 
never nil assertion of values, let alone tit® 

Chambers’s title quotes Nik assessing Wjo® 
experiences, but it is perfectly possible, if 
trtiting, to interpret this as the story of a blip 1 
sensitive, lonely boy lured into insanity byWS*. 
llcism and erotic trauma. ._^ h 

Nik is voluble and vulnerable andres^f 
take risks with his life and what he expects® 

For this reason, and because of the freeP^ 1 
the narrative in and out of his cohscioujjk» 
his character does not have a clear o° 

Julie, on the other hand, is obsessively . 
cerned with demarcation of herself, ij® , 
while she lies helpless In the existential 
a hospital bed, first, last and always in J 
to God. She is as frank and hard-headeP . 
that as about everything else. Her twopP^ 


pj jforight 

SSSjncle Remus: The adventuresof 

Brer Rabbit 

Illustrated by Jerry Pinkney 
UIpp. Bodley Head. £9.95. 

08837 O27I X _ 


TTie Uncle Remus' tales of Joel 
Ham's (1848-1908) are “a cornerstone of Afro- 
American culture”, Julius Lester declares in 
ihe introduction to his retellings, and they 
-partake of that quality of magic found in 
myth”. But they won’t quite do these days. 
Harris was a folklorist of integrity; and while 
Unde Remus represents the “faithful darky" 
dto has happy memories of slavery, there is- 
Usiersays- no inaccuracy there, since many 
treed slaves felt much the same. Unfortunately 
Unde Remus achieved fame and was used as a 
retrospective justification for slavery, enabling 
whiles “to look to the future free of guilt about 
the past". In particular, the present-day reader 
will be upset by Uncle Remus’s “sycophancy". 

Somewhat similarly, although Harris made 
“a conscious and diligent effort" to put the 
language of nineteenth-century Southern 
blacks down on paper, the modern reader is 
offended by the dialect. If, that is, the reader is 
able to decipher it, since it is “almost like read- 
ings foreign language". There at least I am at 
liberty to disagree: we soon get the hang of the 
language , as with Synge’s Anglo-Irish. Offen- 
sive I suppose we must allow it to be, should 
ooe sole person in the world despise people 
who talk like this: “I hear tell you gwine ter sen' 
me ter ’struckshun, en nab my fambly, en 
'stray my shanty” (Harris, “The Fate of Mr 
Jack Sparrow"), instead of like this: “What’s 
this I hear about you going to beat me up, beat 
my wife up, beat my children up, and tear my 
house down?" (Lester, “Mr Jack Sparrow 
. Meets His End”). 

Lester's intention is to make the stories ac- 
cessible again, in condominiums and on front 
porches, in the North and in the South, by 
employing a “modified contemporary South- 
ern-black English". In brief, he does not pro- 
pose to rewrite history, only to rewrite Joel 
Chandler Harris. In his generosity he suggests 
that, since the tale itself is what counts, we 
should feel free to tell it In our own language if 


our language differs from his. 

The most famous of the tales has it that one 
day 

Brer Fox went ter wuk en got 'im some lar, en mix il 
wid some lurkcniime, en fix up a cnntrapshun what 
he call a Tar-Baby, en he tuck dish yer Tar-Baby en 
he sol 'er in de big road, en den he lay off in de bushes 
fer ter see wat de news wuz gwincter be. En he didn't 
halter wait long, nudder, kaze bimeby here come 

Brer Rabbit pacin' down dc road - lippily-dippity, 

dippiiy-lipplty - dcs cz sassy cz a jay-bird. 

Chandler now r ? t0 ^' somewhat austerely. Brer Fox 


mixed up a big batch of tar and made il into the shape 
of a baby. By the time he finished, Brer Sun was 
yawning himself awake and peeping one eye over the 
topside of Ihe earth. 

Brer Fox look his Tar Baby down to the road, the 
very road Brer Rabbit walked along every morning. 
He sat the Tar Baby in (he road, pul a hat on it, and 
then hid in a ditch. 

He had scarcely gotten comfortable (as comfort- 
able as one can get in a ditch), before Brer Rabbit 
came strutting along like he owned ihe world and was 
collecting rent from everybody in it. 

Later, when Brer Rabbit has thumped Ihe 
dumbly insolent Tar-Baby for the second time 
and got both his fists stuck, 

“Tu'n me loose, To' t kick de nntal stuffin' outen 
you”, sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, but dc Tnr-Baby, she 
ain't sayin' nothin’. She dcs hill on, cn den Brer 
Rabbit lose de use er his feet in de same way. Brer 
Fox, he lay low. Den Brer Rabbit squall out dal ef dc 
Tar-Baby don’t tu'n ’im loose he butt ’er cranksided. 
En den he butted, cn his head got stuck. Den Brer 
Fox, he sa'ntered fort', lookin' des ez innercent ez 
wunner yo' mammy’s mockln'-birds. 

Lester puts it this way: 

Brer Rabbit was sho' nuf 1 mad now. “You turn me 
loose or I'll make you wish you’d never been bom." 
THUNK! He kicked Ihe Tar Baby and his foot was 
caught. He was cussing and carrying on something 
terrible and kicked the Tar Baby with the other foot 
and THUNK1 That foot was caught. “You let me go 
or I’ll butt you with my head." He butted the Tar 
Baby under the chin and THUNK! His head was 
stuck. 

Brer Fox sauntered out of the ditch just as cool as 
the sweat on the side of a glass of ice tea. 

The ice tea is a nice touch. Mammy's mocking- 
birds had to go since the little white boy to 
whom Uncle Remus was telling the stories has 
vanished from the scene - perhaps because 
Lester doesn’t care for the cosy relationship 
between the two or because he thinks, rightly 
or wrongly, that in the boy's absence the tale 
will address itself more immediately to its real- 
. life audience. His explicit objection is that, as 


they stand, the stories may lend one to suppose 
that the purpose of black folk-talcs was to en- 
tertain little white children. 

Harris ends with the old man declining to 
answer the boy’s question as to whether the fox 
ate the rabbit: maybe he did. muybe he didn’t, 
but “I hear Miss Sally callin’. You better run 
’long." Lacking the benefit of Miss Sally, Lester 
continues, quite logically, with what wasa later 
story, about the briar patch and Brer Rabbit’s 
subsequent escape. His young readers or 
listeners won't be left in horrid suspense. 

For his race against Brer Tarrypin (now Brer 
Turtle). Brer Rabbit originally turned up "wid 
ribbons tied 'roun' his neck en streamin' fum 
his years". In Lester, more garishly, or more 
fashionably, he is wearing “a gold jogging suit 
with a tan stripe" and “emerald-green racing 
shorts" underneath. The old Brer Rabbit just 
“lit out on de race", but the new model lakes 
off "like a 747 jet". Brer Tarrypin/Turtle wins 
because members of his family, indistinguish- 
able one from another, are strung out along the 
route, so that one of them is always ahead of 
Brer Rflhbit. Harris concludes with a touch of 
comic moralizing, as the little boy observes 
dolefully that Tarrypin cheated. “Co'se, hon- 
ey”, Uncle Remus replies, explaining that first 
the animnls cheated and then folk took it up 
and it kept on spreading. “Hit mighty ketchin’, 
en you mine yo’ eye, honey, dal somebody 
don’t cheat you 'fo' yo’ hn’r git grey ez de ole 
nigger's." 

None of this survives in Lester, neither the 
"nigger”, understandably enough, nor the 
humorous sophistication. Simply, Brer Turtle 
takes the prize money and goes home: which is 
sophisticated merely in implying that winning 
is what matters and never mind how; it's what 
these days we call private enterprise. My guess 
is that children - and even some adults - would 
still get more pleasure from Harris’s rounding- 
off, in discreetly modified terminology. 

Once people have been told that something 
or other will offend them, then they feci in 
honour bound to take umbrage. And that’s 
that; there is no excuse, no court of appeal, no 
redress. Here it is probnbly best to forget- the 
rationale and approach Lester's versions in the 
spirit in which we accept Lamb's Tales front 
Shakespeare. The distinctive flavour of the lan- 
guage has largely gone, along with both its 
charms and its problems, but there remains 
an entertaining and instructive story never 
wholly stripped of its mythical quality. 


Finders keepers 


STEPHANIE NETTELL (Editor) 

Guardian Angels: 15 new stories by winners of 
the “Guardian” Children’s Fiction Award 
Illustrated by Mike Daley 
195pp. Viking Kestrel. £6.95. 

0670810770 


NEW 

FICTION 


n7 S ; 95 PP;Co' ii «-S.95.o5o Hon that she can feinihiic-ChnsMrJ 
' -knows hnw f lrs ^ PobHshed; . 1^86. Lee§on changing the divine pronoun - though 
weaviho in ^f^mpbrary story, pent, Julie insists, "was a he”. • 

: there ■Wg. humbtir ; Readers of a secular persuasion . . 

family nnH S^Srouad.of Julie's chosen application of her fefOfl 

"; ,, calism, and her decision that ; [ 

' world ’withVh^ I** 5 ^ r ^tiships ; whlle the adult God precludes sexual love, by which* 

S betas, “two. people come together and 

one"; but these are adton^J 
choices. with - ^ 

^ clU5lons8 


teen-year-old Tony’s mother in the wings in 
“Beginners", while Tony dries on stage and 
thinks he has ruined everything. He hasn’t, of 
course; though Magorian gives us his teenage 
self-doubt so vividly that we almost believe he 
has. The author knows the backstage world 
well, and conjures up entrancingly its high 
points of tension and relief. This is a convincing 
example (and as far as fiction goes, a rare one) 
of a parent and an adolescent actually under- 
standing each other. . ... , 

Least original, in the sense that it is a true 
story told her by a friend, yet easily the funniest 
and most surprising, is Gillian Avery’s “Monk- 
ey Business”. The.monkey is a charm used for 
luck in exams and such, and Michael borrows it 
to exorcize the prospective fury of a headmas- 
ter whose most precious library book he, has 
left out in thfc rain. It works too well. Mr Beale 
vanishes completely, not into thin air but with 
the mother of a pupil, taking the term s fees 

with him. ■, 

. Guardianship of property is more conven- 
tionally represented in Barbara Willard s The 
Keeper of the Castle”, an agreeable account of 

wa'rdtana. In cS 

Carter’s “A Speck of Dust”, the son of a fright- 
ening white foreman in a gold mine unwittingly 
w e . . .j! Inin' onH ittnner- 


i "I wonder what the word ‘guardian’ makes you 
think of?" asks Stephanie Nettell in her edi- 

• r *° r ' s introduction to this book celebrating 
•i twenty years of the Guardian Children’s Fic- 

■ hon Award; Possibly a high proportion of her 
youpg readers would have named the paper 
1: the authors who were posed the same 

question came up with short stories about six 
i g^Uttardians, four guardians of property 
?[ from the Holy Grail (John Christopher) to a 
J/'* a 8k njbber (Anita Desai), four guardian 
i ' tad God, ps a much-bothered guardian 
Creation in Ted Hughes’s fable. Happily a 

• i. repetitive response was avoided; though in the 
it' ^ ' tta canine contributions only, just. 
p- . *tare are two excellent human guardians 

^ Aiken’s “A Rhyme for Silver”, Aunt 
•■i . tajph looks . .after two: brothers, one a cripple 


4 Ita Other a seventeen-year-old who b.e- 
.Hres tjie night-time security guard .for some 
- tawHiid*. These twp, artist and poetrespec- 

j:' ^ *■*,■' i-l*. 


light-time security guard for some 

a re|guardians also of a creative spirit, 
tiuu b Qfrfespon&c tq life, whichathor- 
.•gluy . aiitte'fi|ic world of dubious entre- 


proves agood guardian of the law, and proper 
ty, by finding nn Intruder -her husband, from 
Soweto - In the black servants shed. Hie 


to Ithaca; but Dick King-Smith’s mongrel with 
the horrendous bark in “The Guard Dog" is 
just another ugly duckling mode good. Leon 
Garfield’s tingling prose (“I saw the grass shiv- 
er and I knew she’d gone back to her bones”) 
distinguishes a rather plain anecdote of dog 
striving to save master from a seductive lady 
ghost. Quite the best of the four-legged guar- 
dians is Peter Dickinson's "Barker". He is one 
of those animals left a fortune by an eccentric 
mistress with no immediate Family. Luckily, he 
is also made the guardian of young Molly, who 
can interpret his wishes. Natural justice is im- 
peccably served by Barker and Molly acting 
together, and hordes of distant relatives are 
frustrated in a little fantasy which rings the 
changes on the idea of guardianship more 
effectively than many stories in an inevitably 
mixed collection. 

An Overpraised Season (175pp. Bodley Head. 
Paperback. £3.95. 0 370 30758 5), a collection 
of ten stories selected by Charlotte Zolotow. 
was first published In 1974 and reviewed in the 
TLS of December 6 that year. The title is taken 
from Samuel Butler - “To me it seems that 
youth is like spring, nn overpraised season" - 
but although, ns grouped, these stories arc 
intended for teenage readers; they were not 
originally written for any particular market 
(four-by Elizabeth Tnylor, Elizabeth Enright. ■ 
Nathaniel Benchiey and John Updike - were 


From Dent 

Memory 

MARGARET MAHY 

A deeply moving teenage novel which 
tackles the alarming subject of senile 
dementia with Maby’s characteristic 
insight and humour. 

| June £7.95 Ages 12+ 

THE STARSHIP 
‘DUNROAMIN* 

JANIS MILNE 

Illustrated with black & white draw- 
ings by Peter Stevenson 

Hilarious adventures ensue when the 
riotous Ramsbottom household finds itself 
transported into space by its brand new 
pink washing machine! 

| June £8.50 Ages 7-12 

Buddy’s Song 
NIGEL HINTON 

A powerful sequel to Buddy (shown as 
a 5-part TV series and chosen as one of 
the TEENREAD Top 21) 

Life is tough for Buddy while his dad is in 
prison, until he teaches himself to play an 
old guitar. Whilst his dad is determined to 
make him into a star, Buddy is most con- 
cerned that his parents stay together . . . 

May £7.95 Ages 12+ 

The Private World of Leroy 
Brown 

RHODRI JONES 

Illustrated by Caroline Brown 

Even the most ordinary events like a school 
outing or prizegiving lead into scrapes 
where Leroy Brown, a high-spirited black 
11 -year old, is concerned, but somehow he 
always comes out on top in the end. 

May £7.95 Ages 8-12 

Storm Bird 

ELSIE McCUTCHEON 

Author of The Rat War and Smoke- 
screen shortlisted for the Guardia n chil- 
dren’s fiction award and the Carnegie 
Medal 1986 

When 12 year old Jenny goes to stay with 
her strange, moody spinster Aunt Clara, 
Bhe befriends Josh Gale, whose love of 
birds, finally leads her to discover her 
aunt’s sinister secret. 

‘succeeds on many levels ... an absorbing 
story* British Book News 

Available £7.95 Ages 9-14 

The Landfill 
DAVID LENEY 
Illustrated by Tony Kerins 

A dramatic and disturbing first novel 
about Daimy Vickers, who ignores hiB 
father’s warnings about, the landfill and 
finds himself caught up In a game which is 
both funny and hoiriflc. 

Available £7.95 Ages 10+ 

Dm control rights in all these titles. 
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Tales of not so long ago 


Gillian Avery 


JACK ZIPES (Editor) 

Victorian Fairy Talcs; The revolt of the fairies 
andelves 

381pp. Methuen. £18.95. 

041642080 X 


Children's books have always suffered from 
the ideologies of the day; The unparalleled 
flowering of fairy tales and fantasy in Victorian 
England can be explained partly by a new de- 
sire to recapture childhood and partly by a 
general feeling of release from the bondage of 
the Puritan doctrine (to which the evangelicals 
also subscribed) that works of the imagination 
were evil, and the utilitarian insistence (hat 
they were unprofitable. By 1846 Grimms' 
Tales and the stories of Hans Andersen had 
made their appearance, and these worked on 
the imagination of writers far more than Per- 
fault's ever had, presumably because the liter- 
ary in England now had an appetite for what 
we must loosely call fairy tales. The range of 
styles was very great, from the burlesque of 
The Rose and the Ring to the chaotic moraliz- 
ing of The Water Rabies ; from the dispassion- 
ate logic of Lewis Carroll to the romance of 
Andrew Lang's The Gold of Fairnilee with its 
themes derived from Border ballads; from (he 
plethora of Andersen imitators to the unique- 
ness of George MacDonald. It was an excellent 
idea therefore to gather up some of the short 
stories of the period as Jack Zipes has now 


done in Victorian Fairy Tales. As one would 
have expected from the author of Fairy Tales 
and die Art of Subversion, the editorial em- 
phasis is on ideology rather than on literary 
qualities. Taking as his starting point Hum- 
phrey Carpenter's essays on Victorian chil- 
dren's writers. Secrei Gardens, Zipes seeks the 
utopian ideal that niotivnted each of his chosen 
twenty-two and concludes that for many of 
them it was rebellion against the society of 
their time. The trouble is that a couple of para- 
graphs of biographical introduction to each 
story are not enough to convey the particular 
viewpoint of its author, especially with indi- 
viduals as complex as George MacDonald or as 
perplexing as Lewis Carroll, and these snippets 
and the introduction give the impression that 
the editor approaches the Victorians as curious 
animals in a menagerie whom until this mo- 
ment he has only cursorily inspected and 
among whom he treads warily. 

But the stories themselves make a fine col- 
lection. Zipes includes accessible items such as 
“The King of the Golden River", Wilde's “The 
Happy Prince" and Grahame’s “The Reluctant 
Dragon", as well as some interesting rarities. 
There is Cruikshank’s temperance version of 
Cinderella, and Lucy Clifford’s “Wooden 
Tony", the story of u seemingly autistic child, 
unable to communicate, who feels himself 
turning into wood. Like other of Mrs Clifford’s 
Anyhow Stories (which were apparently com- 
posed for the benefit of her own small chil- 
dren), it is disturbing in its suggestion of the 
fragility of the everyday world and the unseen 
forces that lurk beyond it. There is also Mrs 


.Molesworth’s "Story of a King’s Daughter”, Yonge and re 
which describes how a violent and cruel prince Chiklc-Pcmbert 

has to learn compassion before he can wed his Riding-1 lood O- 
princess - a poignant story when one reinem- blame for nearly 
bers that Mrs Molesworth’s own marriage en- missed a trick by 
ded in separation from a violent husband. hull-Hugcssen 
Undoubtedly the most powerful is Mac- “Charlie a mom 
Donald’s "The Day Boy and the Night Girl”. have used his «: 
an eloquent parable about the polarity of male Pig-faced Queen 

and female; and one of Zipes's most interesting that nearly overt 
points is the emphasis placed by writersof both to desire indep 

sexes on female self-determination. This could sen. Inter Lord 
range from the resistance to conformity do- produced every i 
monstrated by Princess Ursula in Mary de stories, all very r 

Morgan's “The Toy Princess’’ (not. incident- cularly well rece 
ally, “A Toy Princess”) to Juliana Horn tin Ew- specialized in mr 

ing’s resourceful Managing Molly, n female work is an exnni] 
Jack the Giantkiller, in "The Ogre Courting"; fairy stories that 
but it also could take the form of a masochistic the frequent cr 
insistence - much practised by Charlotte punishment. 

Forms of the familiar 


, 5 Gives' Whan L 

have used his counterblast to ^ 

1,1,11 nearly overtakes three girUfoi*! 

desire independence. E Sft p 
sen. inter Lnrd Brabourne, a 


produced every Christmas a cdlectfoj^ 
stones, nil very popular in IbeirdayJ^ 
cularly well recetved by AmeritWS 
specialized m macabre stories, bom 
work is tin example of one nspcctolE 
fairy stories that Zipes does not toachm 
the frequent cruelly »„d , h[ emp i* 
punishment. 
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Hamish Hamilton Children's Books 

celebrate a 

Year of Fiction 
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Tough Luck 
BERLIE DOHERTY 
Twagger, Naslm, Sprat and 
the other characters In - 
3B are portrayed aa 
larger-than-life In this 
freehand lively account 
ofatermat Hill Bank 
Comprehensive School. 
£6.95 

Madame Doubtfire 

ANNE FINE 

A bittersweet, touching ■ 
and above all very funny 
book about a family 
which has split up, yet 
finds Its own way to 
function effectively. 


Words by Heart 
OUIDA SEBES7YEN 
Young Lena struggles 
against a.background of 
racial prejudice and 
threatened violence as 
a member of the first 
black family to live in 
Bethel Springs, in this 
compelling novel. 

£6.95 - 

Double Vision 
GILLI WRIGHT 
A remarkable first novel 
In which an isolated, 
lonely child uses a pair 
of binoculars to bring 
the lives of other 
people Into hla own. 
ftjS 
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” l Edward Blishen i^ ir n * w environmen t, as seen ^ 

s - PHMten the dominant presence of the fe 

° EVA MARTIN ‘ * ‘ w ^ ere strange and fearsome (nbq 

Tales of the Far North prowled”. But there are no fairy 

J; Illustrated by Laszlo Gal where wlth out forests: Europe has h* 

[If 123pp. Methuen. £6.95. * oth . those of * he real world and 

0416956505 imagination. There is no point in anyoffe 

n ‘ stories where, in this respect, a readerw: 

, . , . . easily sense that he was on one side rift 

le Tales of the Far North is a charming book, Atlantic rather than the other. 

n inexpensive for what it is, that turns out some- But that said, here are some enctafe 

ra „ not T U ! e What 11 P roc,amis itself to be- unfamiliar forms of the familiar. Oddly 6 

- Here are fairy tales with British, French and first, "The Healing Spring", picked upinW 

Ir ish roots, as they were recalled and re- Scotia, seems neither British, French noiW 

counted by Canadian settlers. Eva Martin, in origin, but Scandinavian. That is touy.ii 

who has made the collection, says they appear plainly related to Hans Andersen's Ifi 
here as recorded by folklorists in the early part Claus and Big Claus", which Andersen sulk 

of the century, and are taken from sources in had never come across except in its Da 
the second and third generations. The isolation form . It has a dying fall, found in a nimW 

of the early communities, she holds, makes it the tales, as if memory fumbled with fed 
certain that many of the stones will have re- max. “Three Golden Hairs”, from Ne* to 

. ained their original purity. But with two or wick, hus elements of “Jack and the 

three generations of story tellers nt work, that is stalk"; and in “Beauty and the Bead', fra 

cear y too rnuch to claim. In defence of the the French tradition, Beauty is a priner.d 

freedom with which she herself retells her the Beast a gradually disenchanted praw 
c osen stones, she quotes Italo Calvino: "The possessing u sort of magic styptic wilh*H 
e is not beautiful if nothing is added." It she reassembles him after numeras 6 
wouid be rash to look for purity, though per- membermenls. This is perhaps the only!* 

f .y. Se ? Slb | e ,°°k for interesting and un- tale in which assorted giants play baseball, ri 

farahar kinds of impurity. the hero as the ball. The illustrations byte 

Martin argues that the stories are affected by Gal arc poetic and blunt at once. 
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Pigs in Hiding 
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Pigs here, pigs there, plga every^vhere 
but —all in hiding. Then one Ultle.pig 
comes up with a bright idea i . . This ■ 
wonderfully funny book will keep small 
children amused fpr hours. . , 

• £5.95 0-7136-2895-2 

Snuggle Piggy and the Magic ; 
Blanket . 

Micfrele Stepto ■ 

Snuggle P{ggy is not very brave, biit 
when his special magical blanket gets left 
out ip a rainstorm he surprises everyone, 


Joe on Sunday 
' Tbtiy Blundell, 

Children wl)l relish Joe's amazing daily 
transformations, from a greeny-pig on 
: Monday, a fearsbme lion onTuesc&y to a 
Hmorpus mouse on Wednesday ~ibut 
what is Joeon Sunday? . •' i ’ 

0.95 0-7136-2883-9 . - ' 

■ , “ i‘ v * 4 ’ ' •’ 

Mouse Family gp to the Bedch 

Words by Ptggy Blakeley ^ T,; j: : 

A simply told and charf^gly illustrated • 

. • the day ahd falls asleep.'- • • ''.i - . i ,: '- t 

■ £3.95 ^ { 
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Moral chess 


r oz Kaveney 

MARV FLANAGAN 

Trust 

292pp. Bloomsbury. £10.95. 

0747500010 

Srish high-fliers, the characters in Trust 
inhabit a world of high sensibility, profitable 
artistic taste, private incomes and slightly sick- 
ening interlockings of familial and sexual in- 
trigue - ail of which rather resembles the fic- 
tional world of Iris Murdoch, and is similarly 
liable to awaken levelling sentiments in the 
most bourgeois of critics. There is a second, 
stronger resemblance: in a rather more effec- 
tive and economical way than Murdoch's 
novels, Trust is a moral tale, in which solidarity, 
between the more or less virtuous makes it 
possible for them to capture, against the odds, 
some moments of pleasure in a world in which 
theselfishand unreliable usually make the run- 
ning. Exile and separation become more 
plausible, of course, if the characters belong to 
' a social stratum in which airline tickets can be 
more or less automatically afforded, and the 
temporary destruction of lawyer Charles’s 
career is only possible in a world in which 
wealthy intriguers can cost his employers real 
money. It is the fact that the rich have more 
money that makes them different from you and 
me, and that also makes them convenient 
pieces in Mary Flanagan's game of moral 
chess. 

The plot is motivated by rather more 
McGuffms than most writers would find neces- 
sary - the trust-fund established by the dying 
Eleanor for Clover, daughter oF her estranged 

With the years 

Isabel Scholes 

MARY MEL WOOD 
Reflections in Black Glass 
222pp. Deutsch. £9.95. 

■ 023397956 5 

■' "It's only land that lasts, the only way we’ll last 
is when we're buried in it. ’’ The speaker, Bella 
. Dashby, is in her own estimation “a practical 
person”. She has married her cousin Cyrus; 
they have one child and then practise "keeping 
away”, devoting themselves instead to enlarg- 
ing their estate. 

To Clio, poor relation and wife of Cyrus's 
feckless half-brother, Archie, Bella dispenses 
her own form of charity, demanding in return 
an audience for her bigoted views. “Snap- 
3 p(ing], yell[lng], blundering] ", Bella becomes 
increasingly outrageous, growing "so faint with 
fury" when she spots her car bei ng driven with- 
put permission that she has to be supported 
into the nearest teashop, where she sits grind- 
L ln 8 her teeth, “her lips trembling on her cup", 
f Such a reaction reinforces Bella's cartoon-like 
“perf, and by the time she shamefacedly 
announces the failure of “keeping away", the 
second pregnancy which she has "reckoned 
> ■ • * on a cow calendar", the comic tone of 
'} Mary Melwood’s novel seems immutably set. 

£ Yet after the death of Bella's baby the em- 
i . . I* 8518 changes and Clio, tormented by her fear 
of ageing, becomes the focus of attention. Her 
*■ changes in mood from black wrath to 
j ^TOwfUl repentance are feelingly described as 
„ *h« tnesi after raving through the house “with 
. ^dsand dominoes to bridge a gulf which had 
i °Wncd M . Yet Melwood is less successful when 
l sh ® to get.at the heart of Clio’s sadness, 

■ ■ J™ 8 Cnicial passage dwindles into clichd - 
• n j - berself to be one who looked for the 
v ^^I^IAUnfirit, and saw in a hero only his 

™eaWwiiiie, still grieving for her child , 
a pKaracterfstlcally graceless death, 

} Pino Buzzati’s hover (1963) 

I 5 22iftW^'^ n yobieBton with a young 
A . -k'-has recently been reissued in a 

: " by -Joseph Green which first 

El .. in 1965 (299pp. Carcanet. 

I ' • -jjjBr r?-W 586 0),. Of this version the TLS 
5 J-' aEw English translation prefers 

K. * W terifilhiplbgy tfhd bften 
MWfHv rendtrfed from the Italian". 


artist lover Jason; the Teniers painting sold by 
Felix, art dealer and fence, lover first of 
Eleanor then of Clover, to Monica, Charles's 
cousin and Clover's mother: the large oil. 
embodying Jason's crack-brainedly ascetic 
theories of abstraction, on which he tinkers for 
years. It depends on various unlikely renuncia- 
tions, made less unlikely by Flanagan’s eye for 
neurotic behaviour. This is a novel in which 
objects, things and atmospheres are impor- 
tant, particularly the atmospheres of defeat, at 
which Flanagan turns out to be particularly 
good - Monica’s useless pietisms in Brompton 
Oratory, the Paris pension where Eleanor 
struggles to take up the viola, the remote Utah 
tnickstop where Jason and Clover fetch up 
after his discovery of her affair with Felix has 
made him wreck his New York show. 

Flanagan tactfully keeps the nastier of her 
villains - Monica's husband, Jason’s gallery- 
owner - largely offstage; for her, virtue in- 
cludes a capacity to be passive and endure 
(which many readers will grudge and find wim- 
pish). and she has the sense to know that too 
much of the ghastly and demonic will stop us 
appreciating such sterling virtues on the part of 
Charles as his capacity to avoid feeling perse- 
cuted even when he is being. Felix, the only 
one of the real villains we see. is convincingly 
the object of erotic interest from the two 
heroines - Flanagan manages succinctly to 
make what happens in bed matter as part of the 
novel, rather than something we leer over or 
skip. Her plot might sound stagy and melo- 
dramatic in summary, but her handling of the 
emotional states of the characters she puts 
through its elaborate movements makes it 
something else entirely. 


drowning in "hardly an inch of water" in Black placement of 
Glass, the marshland claimed by both Cyrus is "the body 

and Archie. Thinking over Bella’s death, Clio a physical i 

regrets her failure to understand "one who had battleground 
been secretly so sad". Tljat Clio, not noted for and moralit; 
her powers of observation (her daughter's Mirrors. 
headmaster has to tell her that the child is The book i 
seriously disturbed) did not foresee Bella’s cheap, run-d 
death is credible enough, but to the reader placed" perse 
there is something rather contrived, even cob- and the meta 
bied-iip about the ending, which mars an mediately ap 
otherwise interesting book. Its most successful both reveal tc 
scenes invariably feature Martha, the domes- ers and have 
tic, and her backward daughter Loona, who voyeuristic ’’ 
pry and snigger and spill things, meting out the body of i 

“admonitory spot[s] of rum butter" on the beginning a v 

clothes of unwelcome guests; Bella, "cool in in an atmos] 
silk” of Tory blue, and Clio, the survivor of the rage and intr 
final chapter, heaping her fire with apple twigs, in black ill-on 

“Their smoky fragrance sealing] the hour in and the desl 
her mind” as she comes to terms with her noxious char 
daughter’s marriage and a future alone with There is 
Archie, still “not able to accept the change friend of tl 
which came with years". Aziz, who is £ 

Printing subversion 

Augusto Roa Bastes’ Vo el supremo was first of the word 
published in South America in 1974. was re- him . . . his I 
viewed in the TLS on August 15. 1975 and now he struggles 
appears in English translation (433pp. Faber. intact. But 
£9.95. 0 571 14626 0); Roa Bastos is Para- twist themse 
guayan, but, inevitably, an exile from that die- peered assoc 
tator-Iocked country, and the subject of his. inseparable 
extraordinary novel is the maddest and most Roa Bastos 
famous of its historical oppressors, the this book, t 
nineteenth.century.Dr Francis. But this is his- point. His 
torical fiction of an odd kind for. in the words precisely be 
of the original reviewer, Jean Franco, Roa life-span an 
Bastos “converts the material ordinarily used negative sid 
in historical discourse - documents, records, and is, in e 
travel accounts, decrees - into the infmstruc- subvereion 
tore of fiction", so that what we rend, in prose Among t 
of a sustained ebullience and Inventiveness * taking we hi 

te theTrambltoga and .ucubra.ioaa of th. who can a, 

b ’ Thetal 'Frand^woTboth severe and secret- S, 

IVq, a warped child of the European Enlighten- (ndl .named 

ment whd took knowledge to. be also political MJng on t 
dower"Roa Bastos’s brilliant idea is tole. the andgivenu 

^e^ictator talk back.^ The^hor —o 

hieces together the other side of the history, take twelve 
S-hich js not 'only that' of ft country’s isolation lM*d ■» 
that of the dictator liiirtsclf. The (tony li ■: - - - : r.. 


Body talk 


Andrew Hislop 

FAROOQ KHAL1D 
Black Mirrors 
Translated by Eric Cyprian 
285pp. Cape. £10.95. 

0224023829 

Use dulls metaphors, disarms them. Today's 
conceit, which may shock and titilatc. be- 
comes tomorrow's “natural’' expression of the 
order of things. Paradoxically, the very fluency 
of native speakers encourages ignorance of 
metaphorical origins, while foreigners in their 
struggle to find words are sometimes more 
aware of their “literal” meaning. 

Farooq Khalid's Black Mirrors . an extra- 
ordinary twisted ronde of a novel set in Paki- 
stan, part metaphysical black mystery tale, 
part philosophical, comically seedy soap, con- 
tinually confronts the reader with the rough 
texture of its metaphors, the shock of its brutal 
associations. It makes us foreigners in our own 
language. This is, of course, in part because it is 
translated from the Urdu, and often seems to 
prefer exact renderings to English colloquial- 
isms so that the metaphorical docs sound for- 
eign to us: “the sweetness in the foundation of 
mankind is very quickly consumed"; “in his 
mind ideas wept"; "all forms or truth were 
mingling promiscuously with fantasy and illu- 
sion"; “he . . . felt ns if he had drunk the men- 
strual blood of a prostitute". 

Regardless of the problems of translation, 
however, Black Mirrors is itself an extended 
exploration of the metaphorical. The cinsh and 
collusion of characters in bizarre encounters 
which redefine their concept of themselves is 
bound up with a continual forging of strange 
verbal associations, with which they seek to 
discover, or to mask, their relationship with 
the world. The point of departure for this dis- 
placement of both characters and of language 
is "the body", \yhose significance, both as 
a physical agent and as a metaphorical 
battleground for understanding the meaning 
and morality of desire, permeates Black 
Mirrors. 

The book opens in the foul bathrooms of a 
cheap, run-down hotel which is full of "dis- 
placed" persons. The interlocking of the literal 
and the metaphorical roles of the body is im- 
mediately apparent. The ill-built bathrooms 
both reveal to onlookers the bodies of the bath- 
ers and have walls which themselves are like 
voyeuristic "sex-starved girls". Outside them 
the body of a dead child is found. From this 
beginning a web of interlocking events unfolds 
in an atmosphere of depravity and fantasy, 
rage and intrigue (“everything was suffocated 
in black ill-omened air"), tempered by the guilt 
and the desire for illumination of the least 
noxious characters. 

There is a first-person narrator, Munir, 
friend of the pathetically self-deprecating 
Aziz, who is an inhabitant of the hotel, but he is 


repeatedly displaced by a third-person narra- 
tive. The dominant character is another resi- 
dent, the philosopher- moralist Fiazi. who pon- 
ders the parenthood of the child and the nature 
of time und religion. He himself denies a 
prostitute's claim that lie is the father of her 
son. whom she had adopted. The prostitute 
pays Gaman, a gangster resident, to kill Fiazi, 
hut is herself killed hy him. The son. Bashir, an 
associate of Gaman, seeks out Fiazi. who has 
become involved with the monstrous Arif, the 
deceitful seducer of the pregnant mother of the 
dead child. Bashir attacks Arif who. because 
he was in love with another girl, Riffat. hod 
tried to get him to sleep with his deaf and dumb 
wife, Kutsoom ("She is merely n shirt that I , 
sometimes wear"). Riffat is saved from Arif 
when the hotel’s rich artist (who has “Love Can 
Wait. But Lust Cannot" written on his door) 
pays her dowry. 

Such strands of plot, of which the above are 
but a few. do not, as (he summary might sug- 
gest, neatly interlock to form a sensationalist, 
if complex romance; they themselves are 
repeatedly broken up by the characters' 
metaphorical and metaphysical struggles with 
language, particularly in its relation to "the 
body". In n dream Fiazi secs words “with 
broken nrms. deformed Legs, weak, writhing 
bodies"; Aziz speaks of n girl's hair “that could 
listen to you". Bashir, whose name "sounds 
like one of one’s bones being scratched with a 
knife", wants a girl so "I will watch the reflec- 
tions of my words on her body". A group of 
sexually frustrated men are described as having 
"woven a hateful net of the dirty , slinking fibre 
of words which trapped yet falsely consoled 
them”. Arif declares “I sleep with pregnant 
women and foster dumb sins*'.. 

No doubt, the metaphorical possibilities of 
Khalid's native tongue are responsible for what 
seems to be the shock of the new in some of his 
conceits. But Black Mirrors seems bom of 
an imagination whose associations would star- 
tle in any language, and whose metaphors 
would never age easily into “naturalness”. 


of the words which have been written about 
him. . .his fiercest battle is with print itself' ns 
he struggles to preserve his glorious self-image 
intact. But “Even as Dr Francia dictates, words 
twist themselves into puns and engender unex- 
pected associations . . . and the truth of fact is 
inseparable from the lies of the imagination." 
Roa Bustos's remarkable virtuosities of style in 
this book, then, ore making a strong political 
point. His “romantic assumption is that prim, 
precisely because it lasts beyond the individual 
life-span and because it can always indicate a 
negative side (what is not said), defies control 
and is, in consequence, the supreme form of 
subversion". 

Among those subverted by such an under- 
taking we have to count the novel’s translators, 
who can hardly hope to recreate an equivalent 
urgency and luxuriance in another language. 
The translator on this occasion. Helen Lane 
(nbt nomed on the title-page, but given furtive 
billing on the back cover), has dqne bravely, 
and given us an accurate and, where heed be, 
adventurous English version. But why did it 
tak[e twelve years for this fine book to be trans- 
lated in the. firtt* place? : • • • 

J . i 

«-r- •< k s***, rw: 1 ^JohnSiWrTQC^*' 
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Conjugal disturbance 
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N. S. Thompson 

MARTA MORAZZON1 
La ragazza col turbante 
173pp. Milan: Longanesi. LI 8,000. 

SB 304 0625 2 

Tt is surprising to find a writer starting a career 
with a collection of historical short stories, 
even more so when they exhibit the finish of 
these five by Marta Morazzoni, who comes 
from the Milan region. Leonardo Sciascia's 
d£but was one such collection, but his interest 
was sociological and political. What interests 
“• Morazzoni is psychology - even though she 
eschews analysis in favour of description. De- 
tail is visual (interiors, landscapes, the effects 
of pain) but calculated omissions create mys- 
tery and suspense which, together with deliber- 
ate historical distortion, lead to effects of sus- 
pended time. 

Conjugal relations and cruelly are major 
themes, depicted in a disciplined, detached 
language, and framed by pseudo -historical 
narratives. Three stories are set in Vienna. 
Mozart did not die in a sumptuous hunting 
lodge donated by nil anonymous patron, but 
Morazzoni's young-old composer struggling to 
finish his Requiem very closely resembles him 
' (even if he remains unnamed). Tormented by 
premonitions of death, he is paid an unex- 
pected visit by his wife, Costanza, whose reac- 
tion to his state of mind is the hinge on which 
“La porta bianca" turns. Lorenzo Da Ponte's 
Autobiography tells us of his entrfe into the 
world of opera, but not of the incident narrated 
in “La dignitd del signor Da Ponte”. Another 
account of Viennese marriage, circa 1910. in 
“L’ordine della casa”, records the attitude of a 


proud bourgeoise. whose rigid respectability is 
shattered when her husband is suddenly para- 
lysed by a stroke. Rather than exhibit his 
afflicted body in public, she opts for an internal 
world of order - or is refusing him access to the 
outside world an act of vengeance for his linfor- 
givably disruptive malady? 

Conjugal relations are again disturbed in the 
title story, set in Holland in 1658. when an 
exquisite portrait (unnamed, but revealed as 
Vermeer's “Girl with a Turban" on the cover) 
threatens to come between a prosperous art 
dealer and his pregnant wife, who has grown 
jealous of the affection he shows for it. 
Although nervous about her condition, she 
allows him the adventure of sailing with it to 
Denmark and a prospective diem, knowing 
that at least she will be rid of her “rival", whose 
dress she wittingly or unwittingly imitates on 
his departure. This marriage portrait of the 
Van Rijks is cleverly framed by the situation of 
their offspring, forty years later, who. thinking 
of marriage himself (having shown the same 
enthusiasm for his father's business) is made an 
unexpected offer. But what caused the man to 
postpone writing to his wife during the voyage 
and sojourn with his noble client? 

Parallels with Dutch seventeenth-century 
painting immediately spring to mind for the 
technique of these stories: there is no super- 
fluous stage property, the narratives proceed 
calmly and inexorably, concealing and reveal- 
ing. in a series of highly charged scenes, the 
thoughts and actions that lead to the unwel- 
come or unhelpful conclusion. We are made to 
feel the weight of the flesh, the world and, 
above all, the passing or pressure of time. 
There is an almost frightening resignation, but 
the brilliance of its depiction makes for a very 
impressive debut. 


Choice over chance 


Jonathan Hunt 

GIOVANNI ARPINO 
Passo d’addio 

157pp. Turin: Einaudi. L18.QQ0. 
8806593609 


ily. and the criticism of society that emerges is 
both striking and convincing. 

The plot of Passo d'addio revolves around 
an old man’s wish that his life should be ended 
by euthanasia. Giovanni Bertola, a retired pro- 
fessor of mathematical logic, lives a lonely ex- 


Frederic Raphael 

BERNARD SICH&RE 
La Gloire du traitre 
262pp. Paris: Denotfl. 88 fr. 

What adultery was to the nineteenth-century 
novel, espionage is to today’s. The sincerity of 
defection is common to both. Immorality has 
the allure of freedom, supposedly, in a 
bourgeois society whose limits can be trans- 
cended only by those who share a secret lan- 
guage. Homosexuality and treason talk, or 
talked, on a party line, as it were. If the British 
had not made homosexuality a crime, would 
Burgess and Blunt have been no less tempted 
to the consummate duplicities of which they 
have become emblematic? Bernard Sichfere 
has changed the names of his leading charac- 
ters, perhaps in order to free himself from the 
obligations of accuracy, perhaps to liberate his 
imagination, but he has stuck closely to the 
chronology and to the style of the notorious 
pair. Phjlby, under the name of Irving Young 
(son of a famous Arabist), has a prominent, 
but secondary, part in the plot, while Maclean, 
under the improbable pseudonym of Clade, is 
somewhat marginal. No serrurier is needed to 
open this roman d clef. 

La Gloire du traitre is narrated by Jonathan 
Blake, a ringer for Blunt, even to the point of 
becoming Surveyor of the Queen’s pictures. 
Jonathan is more interested in La Tour than in 
Poussin, but Sich&re finds pertinent icons for 
arrogant ambivalence in works like “The Dice 
Players" and “St Sebastian". Is there a deliber- 
ate reference, in Jonathan's surname, to a spy 
who was almost certainly more professional 
and more destructive than Blunt? SichSre is a 
cunning and sophisticated writer who inhabits 
English life with some competence, though 
there are a few visible errors. He makes “Ed- 
ward of Kent" the heir to the throne whose 
liaison with an American divorcee causes a 
constitutional crisis, and he awards Blake/ 
Blunt the VC, of which - instead of the KCVO 
- he is docked when the scandal breaks. 

Blunt's fastidious shamelessness is well con- 
veyed by a narrative which depends for enter- 
tainment - as Burgess’s actual circle seems to 


.... istence, disillusioned with his subject, regret- ^ e . by 8 narralive which depends for enter- 
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human unhappiness. This interest is very evi- 
dent in his latest novel, Passo d'addio , where 
he confronts the themedfold age as it is experi- 
--'enced in modern industrial society. Written 
with Arpino’s customary elegance and conci- 
sion. the novel is a good illustration of the 
tension in his work between a strong belief in 
the value and dignity of human reason and a 
deep mistrust of over-intellectualism. The cen- 
tra! theme is handled with sensitivity and clar- 
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despair but also as a result of his reflections on 
that despair; he is determined that his death 
should be a matter of rational choice, promp- 
ted by an understanding of the unhappiness of 
his life, and not dictated by pure chance. It is to 
be a gesture of defiance towards a society that 
tries to pretend that death and old age do not 
exist. 

the professor’s former star pupil, Carlo 
Meroni, now himself a lecturer in the same 
subject, has reluctantly agreed to carryout his 
wishes. Meroni, however, is a passive indi- 
vidual, cannot bring himself to fulfil his prom- 
ise, and keeps putting off the day. Besides the 
two logicians there are four other principal 
characters, who again fall into pairs. The elder- 
ly spinster twins with whom Bertola iddges are 
twittering, -semi-comic figures . perpetually 
occupied with embroidery or opera on tele* 

1 vision. The; third pair,.Ginetta and Nino, have 
in fcommon a particular kind of temperament, 
being decidedly unintellectual, but passionate 
and capable of decisive action, Glnetta is the 
sisters' niece, a young bank clerk who needs 


imagination: there are nude bathing scenes and 
parades of pretty young men of varying de- 
grees of deliciousness. It appears a great deal 

Escapades 

Robin Buss 

CHRISTIAN GIUD1CELL1 

Station balndalre 

192pp. Paris: Gallimard. 72fr. 

2070707806. 

JEAN-DENIS BREDIN 
L'Absence 

160pp. Paris: Gallimard. 75fr. 

2070707555 


easier IO pick up rough or smooth tot* 
the l,isu ’ r y ferns' lavatories anrllk.- ' 
hie cruisers, would suggest, Here mZ* 
remarkably free of fear, violence or & 

ssssnsisaaS 

satisfactory in the novel. By descnwl 
“couvert dc femmes". 
analogy with Dneu la Rochelle, the 2 
essenual Freneh intellectual traitor 
ported The analogy is false, and W* 
Sichhre s perception of Philby. ItisneS 
tha Onco was a Fascist and aa exhibit™!, 
Philby. it seems to me. was addicted to dn 
p hcity. not display. Adultery and espion* 
afforded him twin pleasures. He could sm» 
hoth sides and stay in the middle, at leasts 
the very last moment. Philby’s affeclatioasof 
sincere allegiance to the Soviet Union wereiw 
the revelation of his true feelings but Ik 
acknowledgement that the game was ms. 
Sichdre’s Irving simply cannot carry ofT the 
stylishness displayed by his homosexual ct» 
rades. A lack of imaginative balance depmtj 
the novel of a rounded sophistication it mi# 
have possessed. For the rest, Sich&re mom 
with assurance through the various locations 
und couches sociales where his charactendo 
their wicked or dutiful business. The iris- 
tionships between Jonathan and his tniKi- 
lovers have an artful sameness (he repeatedly 
loves them to death), while Francis luridly 
illustrates the homosexual capacity to gel to 
very dose quarters with proletarians of all ra- 
tions. Unlike his model, he manages to keep 
his hands elegant and well-manicured in die 
process. Daisies too, it seems, can be gilded. 

Victor Rothschild and Flora Solomon (jk) 
add plausibly topical notes to the story, wturt 
ends in a suicidal retour an r sources wbti 
Jonathan decamps to Rome for a final fling!! 
the time of the Pope’s near-assassinaliop. Hr 
finds his quietus near the spot where Pier P«b 
Pasolini encountered the venal boys whose 
charms are made so freely accessible to loiig 
The novel as a whole is a little shod onlbt 
sordid realities, though there Is a good ifr 
aginative leap when it comes to conveying#? 
Irving, for nil his Marxism, cannot bring tin* 
self to take the Moscow road. “Rouges 
les roses de Margate” during his childhood; lit 
remains an English rose, for all his ratines. 
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sisters’; niece, a young bank cierk who ne lds , J of * wo T y ordi ™ y *°vers. 
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with Marie, When Josd disappears, Jscqw 
nalunilly begins to elaborate the events la 
make n novel, Les Petites Arnes: 
cadeou d'ndiou, Josd: t’ajder sans que tuk 
sflehes. Que je me consncre & deviner les 
rfes de ta passion, ce vers quoi elle t'entraJw.^ 
cette passion a une chance suppl^mentaire* 
rdussir.” The novel that Jacques, finally^*? 
with Josd and having decided to end PJ* 
affair, is writing is the novel we read. ^ 
characters, Marie’s drunken father, ^ 
woman who owns the hotel and lusts after 
beiong to Jacques' fiction as well and, for ? I 
them, there can only be one outcome to . 
events. * .. .. 

s The central character in Jean-Dems Bte 
L'Absence is also presented in 
terms, then shown acting out of 
under the pressure of events, with a n^? 
who is simultaneously in the nqve * 
sciently outside it. Claude is a . 

creature of habit, characterized, 
secondary figure jn fiction, by his pre . 
ity. When, instead of meeting his 
. Venice, as he does every year at the t sa ? rd . oa .- ' 
he leaves with his dying mother, the 

son narrator expresses surprise, then . 

leaving the novelist to tell us what 
during the. ten days that Claude pped® . ^ 
his mother in her last illness. When * 1 ^ 
this life^ so does he, expiring 
progenitor or realizing a no P _e ^ s ^?Ji|s.id 
b^en there since the beginning- 
ypry different ways, achieve a fine h -tyj v 
tweetuhp two levels qn which they jjL .. 
fictional narratives Und as narra lives' f. 
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More than a one-novel man 


R obert Gibson 

1936 marked the centenary of Alain-Foumier’s 
birth, and the tributes paid to him in the course 
of the year were many, rich and sometimes 
strange. Plaques were affixed, with full civic 
pomp to houses in which he had stayed at La 
Chapelle-d’Angillon and Nanqay. In the 
spring, coach-loads of pilgrims and packs of 
focal cyclists processed through the country- 
side where Meaulnes wandered in solitary 
ecstasy. In high summer, fancy-dress parties 
modelled on la fife Strange were staged in four 
different villages, while at Nanqay there was a 
procession of ancient coaches and carriages. 
Throughout the summer, two actors, Danifele 
Bouvier and Jacky Vialon, toured the Cher- as 
did Frantz and Ganache - with an excellent 
adaptation of Le Grand Meaulnes. There were 
exhibitions galore: at La Chapelle, all the post- 
cards Alain-Foumier ever sent were on dis- 
play; at fepineuil, the village school was made to 
look as it was in the 1890s; Albi mounted a 
display of the paintings he loved best, while at 
Bourges, then later in Paris, there was an out- 
standing presentation of documents and 
photographs evoking Alain-Fournier’s life, 
work and friends. In the autumn, there was a 
three-day international colloquium on Le 
Grand Meaulnes at the University of Tours and 
aone-day school at the University of Kent. On 
October 3, the Ministry of Postal and Tele- 
graphic Services issued a centenary stamp de- 
picting Meaulnes's brief encounter with 
Yvonne de Galais in front of her crumbling 
chateau. At the Francis Kyle Gallery in Lon- 
don and the Musle Imaginaire du Grand 
Meaulnes in Nanqay, there were displays of 
paintings and drawings evoking Le Grand 
Meaulnes and the landscapes which inspired it. 

In all of this multifarious activity, symbiosis 
between art and life could scarcely have been 
more intimate. 

Of the books of photographs which 
appeared during the year, the most outstand- 
ing was Le Grand Meaulnes: Images et docu- 
ments. This is an impressive compilation of 
snapshots from the Fournier family album 
together with contemporary photographs and 
monochrome reproductions of paintings that 
evoke either the author’s times or the atmos- 
phere of Le Grand Meaulnes. No less attrac- 
tively illustrated are the two books published 
byCarcanet: David ArksW&Alain-Fournter: A 
brief life has seventy-five illustrations, includ- 
ing a clutch taken at fipineuil by Alain-Four- 
nierhimself while in his early teens; while W. J. 
Sirachan's Towards the Lost Domain, a trans- 
lation of all the correspondence Alain-Four- 
nier sent back from England in the summer of 
1905, owes much of its considerable period 
charm to the admirably reproduced postcards 
depicting Edwardian London. 

The centenary was a good year for admirers 
of Alain-Foumier’s letters. Some isolated let- 
ters of great importance were made public for 
die first time; a newly discovered letter to 
®de, expressing remorse for lost innocence, 
*as revealed at the Tours Colloquium , and two 
wire major letters were published in Number 
39 of the Bulletin des amis de Jacques Rlvldre et 
Alaln-Fournier: one, sent to T. S. Eliot, con- 
teins Alain-Foumier’s views on his latest dis- 
covories in English literature; the other, to 
^tonne de Birbchet, establishes not only that 
« sent her episodes of Le Grand Meaulnes 
wifie it was being serialized in La Nouvelle 
i Fjan^aise but also that she sent back 
•tailed comments. The letters to his family 
end those to hiS friend from schooldays, Rend 
“l^et (fe perfffi,) were reissued, both collec- 
jjw? signipcantly enlarged. The originaredl- 
wii of tike Let&es au petit B. consisted simply 

: JjJ** 'Lowers (Editor). Le Grand Meaulnes: 
■ 16 °PP‘ paris: Gamier. 27370 


of fifteen letters from Alain-Foumier to 
Bichet ; the new edition includes twenty-nine of 
his letters plus forty-five of Bichet’s, together 
with five of his prose poems and a short play; in 
addition, there are informative essays on 
Bichet by Jacques and by Isabelle Rivi&re. The 
Lettres it safanUle have also been augmented: 
various names designated in earlier editions 
only by initials are now printed in full, passages 
excised by Isabelle Rivifrre have been restpred 
and all her surviving letters to her brother are 


attack him vehemently over it but when a rich 
patron rescues him from penury by inviting 
him to join his colony of painters, their cele- 
brations are lyrical. Their affection for one 
another and their alert responses to life are 
made more poignant by our knowing how soon 
it all ended. Bichet died in 1912, at the age of 
twenty-six, from a casual overdose of mor- 
phine; Rivifcre was captured in August 1914 
and never fully recovered from his experiences 
as a prisoner-of-war; Alain-Fournier was killed 





Alain-Foumier at La Chapelle. September 18. 1905. The photograph is taken from David Arkell's 
Alain-Fournier: A brief life, reviewed on this page. 

now included. The editing of both these collec- in action less than a month later. The very last 
tions has been done by Alain Rivifcre, whose letter ever sent to him . characteristically warm 
exemplary devotion to his parents and his and eloquent, was from his sister Isabelle, an 
uncle is matched by his scholarly integrity. admirable correspondent in her own right: 
Together with J.-G. Morgenthaler and Fran- whenshewrote.lnvokingGod’sprotection.he 
coise Garcia, he has also edited La Peinture, le was already dead. 

coeur et Pesprit, the three-way correspondence Rewarding though these letters are, they are 

between Alaiit-Foumier, Jacques Riviere and eclipsed in importance by the long-awaited 
their mutual friend, the painter Andre Lhote, critical edition of Miracles and Le Grand 
who was a particularly spirited pioneer of Cub- Meaulnes. originally planned as a Plfiiade 

ism In the years before the First World War and volume but now published by Gamier. It m- 

the NR P's foremost art critic for two decades eludes all Alain-Foumier s poems, four of 

a , j t which have never before been published, four 

The four volumes, which together extend to new prose pieces and over 200 pages of drafts, 
over 1200 pages, constitute an admirable various passages excised from early vereions of 
memorial to the correspondents concerned Meaulnes’s affair with Valentine. In their on- 
andto the lost art of letter-writing. They record ginal form these transenbed more or less 

their lively responses to the literature, paint- directly, the real-life liaison between A am- 
ines and music appearing on the Paris scene at Fournier and Jeanne Bruneau, including their 
on? of the most productive periods in its his- stay at the Orgeville artists colony as guests of 
°my they are as ready to respond sympalheti- Andrf Lhote: they do much to account for the 
cally to each other’s personal problems as they atmosphere of guilt and that compulsive need 

arete write about their own; they report reg- for expiation which floods darkly over Part 
ularly and often in illuminating detail, on their Three of the novel. (Had Alain-Fournier been 
work hi progress, and each of them has a relish true to those first inclinations the power and 

for theVlhly minted image and for the credibility of Le Grand Meaulnes would Jiave 

ondenca of a ohrase or sentence. To Bichet, by been immeasurably enhanced.) If the editors 

f T rlLf SeSly brilUant of the are to be criticized at all. it is for not accepting 
Smp Alain-Foumier sometimes adopts a the admittedly fearsome challenge of dating 

Siring tone which even now causes the the rough drafts and evolving (plans, unportant 

reader to fringe but it is also to Bichet that he clues to which are provided in some of (he 
account we have of his brief newly published letters, but for the treasure- 

in m5 Md“te remains the trove* they have provided Uiey have placed all 

Soi^pt cofthe group, often expressing Alain-Foumier scholars in their debt. Gf par- 

hSSthy trenchancy; on separate occa- . . ticular interest are Ins evolving plans for the 
Rivifere and Alain-Fournier lost domain: in its early form, it was a ruined 

sions, Jacques Rivifere ana Aiain chape | where Seurel hoped to meet Ihe ghost of 

his dend mother; only gradually, and relatively 
' imhrm). Peinture. le coeur et I'esprit: late, did he seize on the notion of a children’s 


stocked gazetteer of Alain-Fournier’s com- 
ments on the many writers who affected him 
but prefaces this with a detailed account of his 
life written as autobiography. It is done with 
some flair, but one wonders whether it was 
worth doing at all. 

David Arkell’s succinct biography is gener- 
ously illustrated and crisply written. He pro- 
vides a useful tour d'ltorizon of Alain-Four- 
nier’s life and times, and a particularly in- 
formative chapter on the Parisian scene in 
1910-1 1 . At the same time, the briskness of his 
manner precludes the analysis of nuonces and 
complexities. The treatment of Yvonne de 
QuiOvrecourt and her dismissal from the action 
is far too perfunctory: the evidence of Aluin - #3 „ 
Fournier’s letters clearly reveals that he went 
on yearning for her long after he is said to have 
put youthful calf-love behind him and found 
fulfilment in adultery. Arkell’s claim that a 
works’ garden-party Alain-Fournier attended 
in Chiswick in July 1 905 was the source of la fete 
Grange over-simplifies a more complex process 
which began much earlier. In the excitement of 
“discovery” Arkell is so eager to look forward 
that he omits to observe that the immediate 
effect of that incident was to prompt Alain- 
Fournier to look back. Describing the garden- 
party to his parents, he reported that it re- 
minded him of the party-games organized by 
his mother in his £pineuil childhood. There - . - 
and the drafts in the Gamier edition amply 
confirm it - lies the fons et origo both of the lost 
domnin and of all his value-judgments in litera- 
ture and life. 

His correspondence from London, where, to 
improve his English, he worked for the Sander- 
son wallpaper firm in Ihe summer of 1905, is 
full of sharply observed details of the Edwar- 
dian scene, memories of his own receding past, 
impressions of visits to the Tate or the Nntional - 
Gallery and the outlines of his own literary 
plans. Strachan provides n helpful list of notes, 
identifying all the contemporary allusions. His 
scholarship is sound, though he is in error in 
slating that Alain-Foumier's despairing 1912 
love-letter to Yvonne de Brochet has never 
before been published: it was printed in full in 
the 1968 Harrap edition of Le Grand 
Meaulnes. His translations of the London let- 
ters, like Arkell’s, leave much to be desired. 
Strachan strives for literal accuracy and is often 
leaden; Arkell is racier and occasionally far too 
free. Sometimes one scores a hit where the 
other significantly misses. Embarking on a de- 
scription of the region where he used to spend 
his late summer holidays, Alain-Fournier re- 


Mnniinter in 1905 Andrf Lhote remains the trove they have provided Uiey have i pmceo an 
SSta ^oop. often expressing Alain-Fournier scholars in .heir debt. Of par- 
S 3 , trenchancy; on separate occa- ticular interest are Ins evolving plans for the 
this with e^py y ^lain-Fournler lost domain; in its early form, it was a ruined 

sions, Jacques RiviCre ana Aten chape | where Seurel hoped to meet the ghost of 

his dend mother; only gradually, and relatively 

rircia (Editors). Le Peinture, le coeur et I'esprit ; late, did he seize on the notion of a children’s 
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treasured memories. 

Not to have access to this store of material 
was clearly a major disadvantage for anyone 
seeking to chart the genesis of Le Grand 
Merm/Her and this Is especially true of Robert 
Duterme in Alain- founder ou le fantasme 
ainotireux. His painstaking account of how the 
novel came to be written traverses familiar 
ground and became outmoded almost as soon 
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fers to it as tin pays perdu dans fa Sologne: 
Strachan renders this as "a remote region deep 
in the Sologne", Arkell less happily as “a coun- 
try lost in the Sologne". In the course of the 
Sanderson party, Ala in- Fournier reports that 
to help him escape from an importunate ice- 
cream seller. "Par plaisanterie Mr. Nightingale 
avait dit du ton que j’aurais pu prendre pour 
me ddbarrasser poiiment 'Quelque part & aller, 
je crois, ce soir, mademoiselle*." Strachan 's 
version runs “For a joke, Mr N, in a tone which 
T could have supposed was to spare me any 
embarrassment, had said: You've somewhere 
to go this evening. I think, young lady?" Arkell 
proposes: “While Mr N., pretending to be me, 
announced more politely ‘Afraid I have to be 
elsewhere, Miss'." Arkell is much doseT here, 
though both translators miss the point (hat Mr 
N, imitating Alain-Fouraier, speaks in some- 
what fractured French. On another occasion, 
Strachan is even wider of the mark: expressing 
his difficulty in finding words to match his feel- 
ings. Alain-Foumier says “j’ai envie de me 


mordre les mains" ("I feel like gnawing my 
hands"); Strachan translates. “I feel a desire to 
bite off my hands." This would be like resort- 
ing to the guillotine as a cure for dandruff. 

For all this activity, comparatively little 
attention has been devoted to Le Grand 
Meaulnes itself. An essay by John Fowles 
accompanies the reissue of Frank Davison's 
translation: it is as admirable in its way as the 
essay by Bonamy Dobrde which prefaced the 
Deiisle translation, but its principal interest 
will be for admirers of The Magus and The 
Frenck Lieutenant's Woman. In the perceptive 
introduction he provides to the new Gamier 
edition, Daniel Leuwers departs from the tra- 
ditional view of Meaulnes as the only character 
of interest. Seeking to revalue Le Grand 
Meaulnes for readers of the 1980s, he suggests 
- as does Arkell - that in 1910, Alain-Fournier 
was as profoundly affected by Dostoevsky as, 
in 1905, he had been by Debussy. (His enthu- 
siasm for Dostoevsky might be dated a year 
earlier, when he declared he had much in com- 


mon with Prince Myshkin.) He fell in love with 
Yvonne de Quidvrecourt because she seemed 
the embodiment of Mdlisande. He dealt with 
Jeanne Bruneau as harshly as he did because, 
after reading Notes from Underground, he 
identified with Ordinov who felt justified in 
maltreating all women because the only one he 
truly loved was forever denied him. Leuwers 
argues that Meaulnes is similarly motivated 
and sees him as something of an ogre, devastat- 
ing the lives of all the women unfortunate 
enough to become involved with him. Frantz 
de Galais is seen as equally perverse, so fearful 
of having to grow up that he deliberately con- 
nives at Meaulnes's discomfiture, plotting for 
him to meet Valentine in Paris so as to wreck 
his hopes of happiness with Yvonne. For 
Leuwers, the novel is anything but a sugary 
elegy for lost innocence; it has to be read as a 
chronicle shot through with pain, guilt and bad 
faith. (A totally different reading is proposed 
in No 39 of the Bulletin by Li Dihua, author of 
the first Chinese translation of Le Grand 


In different voices 


piece is accompanied by the !<L 

of Alain-Fournier ever written^ 

Al the end of 1986. some import™,*, 
by Alain-Fournier stil] remained umfi? 
These include die fragments of his uS 
second novel Colombe Blmcha, JZ 
literary journalism, edited by And* G™ 
which runs to several hundred pagsT; 
new, expanded edition of the con SJ * 
with Jacques RiviSre, annotated K® 
Gaulmyn. Once all this materisi .,T 
Alain-Fournier himself will require rS 
ing, One can confidently predict that he ,3 
come to be known not only as the uOato 
solitary, haunting novel, but as a pralftw 
perceptive commentator on the rich andM 
times in which he lived and died. 


^ Stephen Rome r 
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There is a saying: “Translation is resurrection, 
but not of the body". In the context of poetry, a 
simulacrum of the original body may arise, 
decked out with rhymes in the right places and 
an appropriate metre, but it may have a starved 
ook or (owing say, to the exigency of having 
to find a rhyme) a portly, even obese appear- 
ance. And for all its wisdom, this motto forgets 
the element of challenge, of difi, which alone 
r--' s P urs the translator on to become a virtuoso of 
resurrection. Very occasionally - and usually it 
takes a great poet to do it -a perfect translation 
is achieved. If Baudelaire, for example, genu- 
inely lives again through t he versions of Robert 
„ • • Paradoxically, not because Lowell 
effaces himself behind a “literal" translation, 
but because Lowell's own voice is clearly rec- 
; • ognizable speaking through Baudelaire 

?, alc is not > {t h onl y f a»r to say, a poet 
of Lowell s stature. He is a translator of lone 
standing; to hi$ Villon, we can now add a furth- 
er selection of versions from Baudelaire, Mai- 
Inrmd, CorbiOre, Rimbaud and Val&y, and a 
complete edition of Laforgue's poems. Jn Nar- 
row Strata (presumably echoing the title of his 
. ^ earlier anthology of translation, Craw Chan- 
nel) he seems to favour a method which re- 
spects the formal perfection of the original and 
1 yet Pf° duccs an English poem that does not 
; read like translation, He suffers, needless, to. 
,i say, losses on both counts, but a majorconsola- 

Uoh for this (and ont of the persistently valu- 
: able aspects of all translation) is the fresh in- 

sights we gam thereby into the nature of the 
origin als. We are led to enquire why , for exam- 
: pie, his versions of Corbtere and Rimbaud nre 
. superior to his versions of Baudelaire and Mal- 
larmfi; ; and we discover that, to borrow : a 
-^. musical analogy, while the latter poets write a 
seamless legato, impossible to imitate in Eng- 
i ^ translation, Corbidre writes a staccato 
. ; music, fftr closer to the variegated, heavily 
' accented consonantal texttire of English. 

Take the opening of • Baudelaire's “Le 
Balcdn": . ; . 

i Mdre dc$ souvenirs, maliresse des mattresses, 

O tol, tous mes piaislrs! 6 toi, tous mesdevoirs! 

becomes, on the facing page: 

• *4^rther of memories, mistress of mistresses, 

"I {"Mcasuresiiydili faiidl $ of.my.rimy, youj! 

: . ! “Mistress W Misl«sses“ js itteWtablyabsuKlly • 


brisk compared to the sibilant, lingering 
French, while the inverted position of the pro- 
noun in the second line is both awkward and 
un-English. The sensual feminine gender 
endings of French (think of the repeated use 
Baudelaire makes of such words as heureuse, 
langoureuse, majestueuse) have a phonetic 
value that is simply unavailable in English. 
Dale’s version of “Le Balcon" suffers also from 
the necessities of meeting the rhyme scheme, 
and this leads in turn to his making unwar- 
ranted additions. Where Baudelaire makes a 
statement: 

Oue les sole i Is sent beaux dans les chaudes soirees! 
Que I espace est profondl que ie coeur est puissant I 

we find in English: 

uZ r*° n War,n r enings the sunset EglcamsIJ 
How deep lies space, how powerful the heart [must 

be!] 

I have bracketed the words that Dale has seen 
tit to add to the work of Baudelaire for they are 
not what the French poet wrote or meant. The 
modal “must be" is especially damaging since it 
lends a quasi-subjunctive mood to what in the 
original is pure affirmation. Not surprisingly, 
Mb I larm6 fares even worse. 

Corbidre and Rimbaud are a different mat- 
ter, however. If Corbifire’s poetry is staccato, it 
is also extremely colloquial, and both these 
elements make it eminently translatable. 
Dale s version of “Le Podte contumace" is very 
impressive. He rhymes as neatly as the origin- 
al, and in the same places. The tonal quality of 
Corbidre is retained throughout the whole of 
this long poem. The additions that Dale occa- 
aonaUy makes* Corbidre are not damaging 

• Et dans sb pauvre ifite ' 

Demenagde, encor il seniait que les vers 
Hcxamftires faisaient jes cent pas de travers 

Et ‘ ?™' r ' V - lwe ' M,4mc - « sury ivait - 

cr - manque de savoir-mourir' - il dcrivalt;. 

for example becomes: 

t ... ^Didn’thispoorhcadache \ 

Unhinged by aU (he hexameters he still feels : 

Lacking the die-liow he look up the peii: 

2* “clicking heels”, Dale’s addition, is per- 
fectly in keeping with Corblfire's meaning 
hpte, and the playful elaboration of the stock 
well matched in the 

The; delightful eariy poems of Rimbaud ^ 
LesCorbeaux", “Roman", “Revepour 1’Hiv- . 
“Wf" and “La Maline” f are 
by ^’syersfons-Again, 

A to ^ofth c ^rcnchTand . 

m particular its qualities of concrete dcscrte* 
lion, that can be grasped by the English Ian- ' 1 
guage and ihe £nglish tcmper (thou^ the : 

. obscurer, more urbane colloquialism. of; 14 . , 
far^ie, as we shall jee>is a differMt^Uel', ; 
Ppu! Val 6 ry is ahlo.heavUy represen ^d;iti iW s : K 

selection, butwith orily mixedresults. tyaj&y U 1 : 
one. of the .most richly prehefeted^ 6f rin ■)? 
French poets, classical in diction, ^mless lif • 1 

to commend in his versions of ,, Le 'cini(‘H6rb ^ i 

i ■ “ . 1 ^ u *j"V; 


Son in the fiTfrl y u mhl m,stransIa - ^ stars incant in Laforgue’s French- “5 

: e ? ent ; s r om is r8iron ' Du p atron / 

, \ . - , ,n f enor , to hemlock. Dale’s cockney stars echo: “On his Ian /Gw. 

tr “ : b ' 1 trUe: H thiS r e indefati fi able ’ nor chap, / There we dance, there wcdance’ 

ranslator has also undertaken to render all Somehow, and inexplicably the cXi 

Engli^ verse° L^forfi 10 rhJ h ie H- ^ me,rical chan 8 es to modern American slang in Wdl, 

seven VasTrol^ / H ^ “* twenty_ clownish q««n of the village show, / SpBt. 
SK i® C ;. a “ d book stretches to Lady of the drunken crew". Inevitably, D* 

lationttem r h P ' T' ?" ? { * Cmg trans ' fares worst of aU in very short reEraiiu;e«i 

thr ° Ugh to Der ~ in the French ’ these can ^ la y daira 

ture seems to mTmnn C Y ’ ? l! the Ven ‘ more ,han a tan 8ential brash with meaning; in 

W h E! monumentally misconceived. the English they become nonsense altogeih 

lucktoof^ w t haS , SUn E ly pushed his MPrdaux des soi «. / Christs des dortoirsH 

that kind of If M h 'V° Ume he Suffers from comes ,4The evenin 8 quads, / Donn Chri 

urolific nr T t b mdneSS common ‘o over- Gods". There is straight mistranslation u 

St, r systemaUc translators in which “Et tes pudeurs ne sSnt que des passsn 

21"“' muddled syntax, lexes", which Dale renders “Your prarien« 

s3Sfhr5 0U ?, d ^ r ? es and mixed J' ust a P lQ y on the reflex", thereby writing* 

S ntoEnglishnhe opposite of what Laforgue meant, sb 

toe reS,d t S m What he ca,ls “P udeurs " means “modesty", 

toe quiddity of Laforgue, his unique difficul- 

ty. ut whatever else he was, Laforgue was not At Ihc Good Knight- Errant: wine 

clumsy; clumsiness was no part of his “quiddi- And then dine. 

ty , and yet that is what we find in the English Resi dcnUal hoiel, library, price! cut Bne. 

riesT™t!I°„ll °H the T f anslation " The last phrase bears a resemblance lose 

terseneaTf L »P°logizes that the rent English phrase like “cut-price”, but b 

short linps n h f f collo ^ uiallsm * n his not in fact English. This happens time a 
exo anston ™ • 0S " ecessitated some again. If Dale, or his editor, had decided op 

aizes for no ^ also a P°*°- a rigorously scrutinized selection, then' 

soeaker snd m *a» bewildering change of might have been given a valuable bookjas 
miaht hnr h h , ? plains ’ ns wel1 stands, its value escapes me. 

Dun ctua H on " tn ^ ^ ^ sim P lified tlje Anvil has given us a valuable book, hff 

task a littlp nneip " la p 6 I- 16 r 1 f 1 ader s daun lmg ever, In the handsomely produced Compk 

of Laformift nn the lnfluence Verse of Boudelnire, scrupulously Iranslat! 

the intmdnrfinn ^n ll | 1C ^’ and E1,ot is lreated in Into prose, annotated and introduced by j 

who Sfprf t ; 6 15 ! ndlgnant that p ° und . late Francis Scarfe. As Scarfe explains in 6 

amona the Pnf f0 h 8Ue J ?he Wrou 8 ht ” substantial introduction, the book is a “c« 

have ^ ° f Ws dme ’ shou,d P ,ete rehandling” of his'classic Penguin Baud 

Laformie- writhnuf y frafime [ lts of ? P oem by lalrc, Whicli was published in 1961. We ^ 

possibility thm Pm a PP a ( T entl >' considering the now a complete, scholarly edition, in 

he felt he was ^ the . rest because considerable care has been lavished on daJJ 

English. ° translate d into decent and placing the poems correctly. For all 

. Needless tn 1 “modest” prose translations, Scarfe s« 

here and on ncJcin n SOme succeas ^ sl ons should remain the classic point deleft 

S rianslatinSf 8, V S as he . is . ^cause they are comprehensive, «UaHe.‘ 

er, the success is snollRri 1 ?'’ ^°° 0ften, howeV ' almost ^ways rhythmically pleasing. WJJ 

or word order thft°i!Si ^ ac P ntorte ^ rbyme not have the brio of the best verse tran^j* 

Patient reader 6 j* 0 !hQ m0st but at ,east we are s P ared the ^^ e ( nin S ,ufdl ? 

r? d ° ^ ‘0 Scarfc’s prose rendering of “Le Balcon ' rW* 

Laforgue at anv lenoV^ enou 8 h to read “How lovely are the suns of sultry cvefnir^, 

W* howspacc grows deep; how (he heart comp* 

M V tri s t,inn ^| y ^“ meS bUrd “- As l leanad towardsyou.my baloved q^! 

1'gb! on its feet H. fhp er 1 ecrC| must be as’ seemed to breathe the bouquetofyourblo*^ 

. iiulifid/l !_ the original or, one is perhaps • One could scarcely ask more of a transl® 1 ^ 1 


icb jjuucurs ne sum que aes 

lexes", which Dale renders “Your pnirient* 
just a ploy on the reflex", thereby writings 
opposite of what Laforgue meant, sia 
“pudeurs" means “modesty". 

At the Good Knight- Errant: wine 
And then dine. 

Residential hotel, library, prices cut Gne. 

The last phrase bears a resemblance to an 
rent English phrase like “cut-price”, but h 
not in fact English. This happens time ai 

n TC r\ . I f • _ I I J.JdlMiliM 1 


the pri*» soiiiids.rii 

<)iil s’en vofit fahe blrijr de : - ‘ ^ a model of intelligent synthesis 

•Li' Et rcriti^. »n/xn aA»iie — . ^. esj • sion. Biographical and critical insC0p e i^ 

lv 'steers- its own course betweefl the ? 
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A simple man in a complex time 
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Divight Eisenhower gained and retained the 
respect and loyalty of a huge Anglo-American 
Army in the Second World War, steered it 
through a good many inter-Allied quarrels be- 
tween 1943 and 1945, convinced millions of 
men that he was indifferent to national pre- 
judice and cared only for the attainment of 
victory (earning periodic American criticism 
along the way for "selling out” to the British): 
and presided over that victory. Afterwards he 
continued to serve, reaching the highest pinna- 
cles of human authority. At all. times he con- 
veyed the impression of a generous-hearted, 
selfless man, adept at getting an often difficult 
team of subordinate commanders to tolerate 
each other sufficiently for the campaign against 
ihe enemy to go forward. Others might be- 
come fierce and opinionated on strategic 
issues: Ike was the finder of a median way, the 
conciliator, the military diplomat par excel- 
lence. 

David Eisenhower planned a book on his 
grandfather's second term as President and 
soon discovered that his researches drew him 
increasingly to earlier times, and that Ike the 
President was only comprehensible in terms ot 
ihe experiences of Ike the Supreme Comman- 
der. The result was this very long book, the 
first of a planned trilogy, covering the wartime 
period when, as the author says of Dwight 
Eisenhower, “Decisions were made and im- 
plemented by him and others which continue 
to shape the world." Of course at the 
Eisenhower level of command there were few 
purely military decisions - the necessity to 
keep Allied tempers sweet saw to that if no- 
thing else did. Of course, too, he was a “politi- 
cal general” in the sense that he needed to be 
alive to the effects of the campaign on public 
opinion, particularly on American public opin- 
ion. Less evident is the author's proposition 
that Eisenhower showed much insight in the 
world-political sphere: the author has run the 
risk of obscuring Eisenhower's very real 
achievement as the pursuer of military har- 
mony, by pegging out claims which are harder 
to sustain. 

The real interest of the book is in its dis- 
cussions of Eisenhower the strategist and 
Eisenhower the embryonic statesman. His 
judgment has often been castigated, by the 
British, as an attempt to please too many peo- 
ple at once, an evasion of difficult or unpalat- 
able choices: and there is surely more in this 
than David Eisenhower allows. Too often Ike 
O^ho seemed, to have had wholly inadequate 
personal contact with his principal British sub- 
ordinate, Montgomery) commnnded permis- 
sibly, using diplomatic language to convey 
acceptable things to different men, each of 
whom saw the issues at stake in wholly differ- 
ent ways. Too often, at moments of real crisis 
such as the initial Ardennes battle, he seemed 
hardly to command At rill. Yet his judgments 
were often defensible: bis fault lay in failing to 
,m Pose them. . 

At the, time, British opinion (mainly that of 
Brooke arid Montgomery) was impatient with 
Eisenhower's strategic sense or, as they saw 
■natters, his lack of it. Three instances of 
Anglo-American disagreement, to a greater or 
««er extent centring on Elsenhower, are par- 
hcularly interesting. First, Anvil - jater named 
JJragobn the withdrawal of forces from the 
twllan ra ritpaign 'in order to land them in the 
south of. France, as support to Eisenhower’s 
wmandy; campaign; second, the afterrpath 
Pi . -u ri ^ nd y> The controversy between 
> nhower and Montgomery about bpw con- 
? hou ' d the Allied advance in ex- 
of. Ihe Normandy victories; rind 
plosljlg Neeles of the war, after the 
Mne CEoisin'g,' ^fien Eisenhower, having re- 


Chiefs of Staff) Churchill’s pleas that it would 
be good if toe Western Allies reached Berlin 
and Prague before the Red Army. Good, that 
is, in political terms - good for toe future. In 
each of these instances - and many others - 
David Eisenhower defends his grandfather's 
military judgment and - less persuasively and 
perhaps unnecessarily - his political perspic- 
acity as well. 

In the first instance - Anvil - Eisenhower 
reckoned that he could do with more forces 
than he already had, as well as another port of 
entry - Marseille - to France. Anvil had been 
strongly attacked by the British, who believed 
that it would place the forces landing near 
Marseille at unnecessary risk, as well as draw- 
ing off amphibious resources from the pro- 


reinforcement of North-West Europe which 
would provide no early benefits. The idea of 
subsequently advancing to Vienna was char- 
acterized by Brooke as "dreams . . . wild 
hopes". He remarked that such ideas had re- 
ceived no proper military study and that the 
passage of the defended Alps, which would 
probably take place in winter, was out of the 
question. Brooke knew, loo. that the Amer- 
icans would never countenance such a switch of 
strategic priorities and he deplored Churchill’s 
floating of what, to him, was an irrelevant idea. 
David Eisenhower recognizes this but under- 
estimates its importance. To the extent that he 
regards American determination for Anvil us n 
triumph over British Danubian ambition he is 
off target: albeit understandably so. 


ili r Montgomery's Army Group to what 
regarded a secondary axis towards 
directed the Allied (American) 
^^^i.Ph Erfurt rind Leipzig - on areas the 
in 9ared li|tle about: directed them thus' 
l^^W™^.With‘ a d agreement he had perso- 

while s^cificnlly 
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General Elsenhower lunching on C ration, somewhere in Tunisia In 1943. 

iected Allied invasion of North-West Europe- The second mistake in connection with 


jected Allied invasion of North-West Europe - 
Overlord. It had been postponed. But the post- 
poned Anvil was equally strongly attacked, by 
Churchill and by Brooke in particular. Oppo- 
nents of the plan regarded it as irrelevant to 
Eisenhower’s Normandy operations, both too 
late and too remote. More specifically, Chur- 
chill and Brooke reckoned that the Germans 
were presenting Alexander with the chance to 
win a crushing victory - Ultra, the decoding of 
German signals, had just (June 1944) disclosed 
Hiller’s orders to stand south of the Apennines 
- provided forces were not withdrawn from 
Italy. Eisenhower knew that the American 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were set on Anvil. In this, 
if not in all matters, he felt himself to be Mar- 
shall’s agent. He had acquiesced in postpone- 
ment: he would not accept cancellation. Vic- 
tory in Italy was speculative and the Allies had 
agreed on North-West Europe as the prime 
theatre of war. He firmly resisted attempts to 
enlist him in the anti-Anvil camp. 

In the event Anvil had no operational effect 
whatsoever. And nobody can say with certain- 
ty what would have happened had more troops 
been left in Italy, and if a smaller American 
A tiny had contested North-West Europe that 
winter. The military verdict must remain open. 
But political clouds have since drifted across 
. this essentially military though complex ques- 
tion, and here David Eisenhower makes two 
mistakes. The first is to exaggerate the signifi- 
cance. in the minds of the British at the time, of 
a possible advance to the Danube valley and 
Vienna in exploitation of a triumphant North 
Italian campaign. This has acquired much re- 
trospective merit (and support) because of the 
clear political advantages that would hove been 
gained had the Allies been able to pre-empt the 
Soviet forces’ irruption into the atfea. The idea 
formed the basis of one of Alexander’s options 
for future action, ft has been defended as both 


Anvil is curious, and the author has. in a sense, 
made it central to the book's thesis. He con- 
tends that Eisenhower, in those years, became 
so alive to toe crucial part being played by the 
Soviet Union in the campaign against Ger- 
many that it profoundly affected his subse- 
quent thinking and many of his decisions: 
somewhat unhappily, it may be concluded. 
Many Western leaders in those days - notably 
Roosevelt, of course - were keen to give Stalin 
most of what he wanted for fear of abatement 
of the Russian military effort. This book sug- 
gests that the politically awakening Elsenhow- 
er was strongly of their number. He knew that 
Stalin had been promised Anvil. He under- 
stood that Stalin welcomed it because it would 
keep the Allies away From areas of more direct 
concern to the Soviet Union. And he reckoned 
that this was an argument, die argument, in 
favour of Anvil. Little evidence is advanced 
that this was indeed his position, but if it was - 
and it is his grandson biographer who avers it - 
it is riot far from Roosevelt's peculiar view that 
he would prefer an increase of Soviet influence 
in the Balkans to thnt of the British Empire; 
and it is equally perverse. 

The issues in the second instance of Anglo- 
American disagreement which the author 
treats extensively - the "narrow front, broad 
front” wrangle with Montgomery - were more 
purely military: and on military grounds 
Eisenhower’s case is better than has been 
generally allowed by British comment. Mont- 
gomery argued that by concentrating resources 
behind a "northern thrust" (inevitably under 
his own, command) the Allies cpuld rapidly 
cross the Rhine, envelop the Ruhr and end the 
war. Eisenhower was sceptical; and, in fact, 
had Allied power been deliberately devoted to 
only one mnjor effort it can be argued that 
Ration’s drive towards, the Palatinate was a 
better bet in the immediate post-Normandy 


Market Garden operation towards Arnhem, 
but he regarded its potential as limited. David 
Eisenhower suggests that Ike supported Mar- 
ket Garden because he thought that its out- 
come would at leust convince Montgomery 
that the Germans had plenty of fight left; he 
thought it would also persuade the British 
general to relinquish the argument that only a 
concentrated punch (his) would be necessary 
in order to end the war. This is a somewhat 
convoluted and unconvincing thesis: And even 
after the end of Market Garden . Montgomery, 
throughout the autumn months, attacked 
Eisenhower's so-called "broad front" strategy 
as poor generalship, the frittering away of re- 
sources to no coherent object: so prolonging 
the conflict. 4 * . 

In one sense Eisenhower - both Eisenhow- 
ers - win this round on points. Some of the 
operations conducted by the Allies in the last 
three months of 1944 may have been diffused 
and laborious, but there was never - or never 
after the fust week of September - any chance 
ot a decisive result in the west before winter. 

The logistic situation, with the port of Antwerp 
denied to the Allies, was too tenuous; nt least 
until the end of October. Despite criticism of 
Eisenhower for failing to strengthen and sup- 
port Montgomery's “northern thrust”, the 
northward advance did not slow down because 
of a shortage of troops: it was port and road 
capacity that was in short supply. Eisenhower •* 
was right in his judgment that nn ambitious 
advance into Germany could be undertaken 
until Antwerp was available, and this meant a 
campaign to clear German garrisons from the 
banks of the Scheldt. Montgomery's usser lions 
to the contrary are totally unconvincing. As to 
the degree of opposition confronting the Allies 
on their eastward march there conceivably 
might have been a chance of success in all-out 
pursuit in the first week of September: Mont- - 
gomery. though, was certainly not the man to 
lead this sort of reckless, risk-all adventure. 
But, however near defeat the Germans were, 
once they had succeeded in re construct ing 
sonic sort of a front the Allies were hound to be 
in for a period of consolidation before any final 
offensive. Eisenhower's strategy wns, there- 
fore. prudent and probably realistic. His error 
was in failing to impose it and in going through 
the motions of supporting, indeed ordering. 
Market Garden even though he was sure that it 
could have 110 major strategic consequence: lie 
gave the impression (which his biographer 
does not wholly dispel) that he was undecided 
which route to the heart of Germany he pre- 
ferred. This method of commanding by ambi- 
guous negotiation does not imply military'^ 
greatness, and it is unsurprising that Eisenhow- 
er was charged with seeking to attack on too 
many fronts with insufficient strength. In fact, 
until the logistic situation was better balanced 
no major attack on any front could achieve 
significant strategic results. Eisenhower knew 
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this perfectly welt, but he spoke and acted in a 
more optimistic — nnd thus misleading - sense. 
Even David Eisenhower, whose sympathies so 
clearly lie with his grandfather, makes Mont- 
gomery s tactless and ill-mannered exaspera- 
tion only too easy to understand. 

Here, too, David Eisenhower seeks to give a 
political dimension to the debate which is un- 
necessary and unconvincing. He suggests that 
Montgomery's persistent advocacy of a con- 
centrated northern thrust was some sort of 
“high level political initiative", the object of 
which was to make the Supreme Commander 
appear timid if he disagreed, and thus respons- 
ible for prolonging the war. This is sadly to 
over-complicate. Montgomery thought Eisen- 
hower's operational sense defective in this inst- 
ance (unfairly so in this reviewer’s opinion) 
and (a more soundly based criticism) his re- 
fusal to make command choices maddening. 
There was little more to it than that. 


The third, and probably the most important, 
issue of controversy is Eisenhower's deliberate 
abstention from directing Allied forces on Ber- 
lin and Prague in the closing stages of the war. 
This, in effect, was his present to the Russians 
(whose behaviour was already predictably out- 
rageous) of some of the key positions on the 
chequerboard of a devastated Europe. Mili- 
tarily. Eisenhower's logic was defensible. His 
mission went no further than victory, and the 
line of operations he directed would ensure it 
- as by then would any other line, for the Ger- 
man Reich and Wehrmacht were crumbling 
into pieces. His concern was to see that military 
success was assured and that there were no 
misunderstandings with the advancing Red 
Army. He had no formal reason to act other- 
wise. He had no political directives as to what 
he was to achieve beyond the battlefield. It was 
for President and Prime Minister - much, 
much earlier - to inject a far-sighted political 


Fighting and in-fighting 


Brian Bond 


CHARLES CARRINGTON 
Soldier nt Bomber Command 
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When Charles Carrington rejoined the Army 
in September 1939 from the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press he was approaching the veteran 
stage, having volunteered in 1914 at the age of 
seventeen, survived the Somme and Passchen- 
daele campaigns, and published one of the best 
of nil the junior officers' memoirs, A Sub- 
altern's War. in 1929. After witnessing the 
pathetic lack of air support for the rapidly dis- 
integrating British Expeditionary Force in 
Normandy in June 1940, he was selected to 
represen l the Army's interest in this neglected 
mode of warfare at Bomber Command head- 
quarters. There, secluded in the Chiltern 
beechwoods near High Wycombe, nnd a mere 
lieutenant-colonel among senior airmen, he 
was often referred to simply as “Soldier". Car- 
rington’s junior rank and lack of status were 
pnrlially offset by valuable connections in the 
press, politics and the Services, and as a fervent 
supporter of Army-Air Force co-operation he 
was not easily discouraged by the likes of 
Saundby, Harris and Oxland, Indeed, as these 
commendably immodest memoirs reveal, he 
^ played an important part in educating both 
parties In this crucial aspect of combined 
operations. 

Carrington’s introduction to the Intricacies 
of inter-Service relations involved the selection 
6t beach targets to be bombed by the RAF in 
the event of a German Invasion. Admiral Sir 
William James (sometime the child model for 
Millais’s “Bubbles") gave him a foretaste of the 
battles to come: “My dear fellow, the Navy 
always deals with that. So (rather fiercely), you 
won’t want to know about it. will- you?" 
Though this .contingency fortunately never 
■ arose, Carrington’S investigations brought 
home to him the vital issue of the Safety Bomb 

Line, that is, the (development pf apparatus 
and procedures necessary to permit close-sup- 
port bombing without endangering Allied 
; lives, 

The air bprons at Bomber Command were 
mostly likeable as , individuals, but evinced 
scant sympathy for the Army’s needs. The ad- 
. : . writ of four-engiiied bombers in 1941 was bad 
news for the Army in that.the new types were 
clearly unsuitable for close-support work. In 
the short term the Army would have to make 
do with obsolete aircraft anil what it could beg 
from, the Americans. Carringtpii ghdrts the 


quired. In April 1942, for example, Carrington 
was nble to circumvent a ministerial brush-off 
on the poor state of inter-Service relations, by 
persuading E. H. Carr to make his memoran- 
dum the basis for a leading article in The 
Times. A few months later the disaster at 
Dieppe revealed the magnitude of the prob- 
lem. Carrington’s report on the close-support 
attacks of 2 Group’s bombers was scathing: 
"the first attack missed a pre-arranged target 
by about two thousand yards; the second was 
indiscriminate bombing of a large area in which 
there might or might not have been Canadian 
troops; the third was not a suitable target". 
Even the smoke-screens laid by 2 Group pre- 
vented the Headquarters ships from seeing 
what happened on the beach. 

When Carrington left Bomber Command in 
the spring of 1943 his mission appeared to have 
failed, for, as Harris and Saundby bluntly told 
him, the Western war was as good as over. The 
Army would never make an opposed landing in 
France or fight its way to the Rhine. However, 
should a landing be attempted, Harris's most 
effective contribution would be to bomb Ber- 
lin. Carrington was transferred to the War 
Office, where his efforts at last bore fruit, 
notably in the creation of Air Support Signals 
Units (ASSU), charged with notifying the Air 
Force immediately of changing circumstances 
on the ground. Despite what the author sharp- 
ly refers to as “Air Force insolence”, the close- 
support operations in June and July 1944 to 
secure the bridgeheads and capture Caen 
showed a marked improvement. On August 8 
and 10, however, Canadian infantry at Falaise 
suffered repeated bombing by British and 
American aircraft through neglect of the tried 
and tested procedures. 

- In adcJition to throwing much fresh light on 
ATmy-Air Force co-operation, this volume is 
memorable for its vivid gallery of pen- 
portraits, including thosb of Generals Paget, 
Brooke, Browning and Mpntgomery and Air 
Marshals Saundby, Leigh-Maliory Md Harris 
- whom Carrington greatly admired despite 
being the target of several of his abrasive com- 

. monts. The one airman whose contribution to 

' Army-Air Force co-operation Carrington 
seems Seriously to underrate (as John Terrairie 
also remarks in his introduction) is Tedder 
evidently because of the latter’s low opinion of 

• i°i. er l£ hi ' aptl y lil,ed memoirs, With Pre- 
judi ce._ Char les. Carrington wrote the first ver- 

■ sion of Ihese reflections several years ago but 

■ , in publishing has not impaired their- 

• value; indeed, they help to fill asignificam gap 

m the historiography of the Second World 


dimension into the Supreme Commander’s 
thinking, his conduct of war. They did not 
explicitly do so. It is highly unlikely that they 
could ever have agreed to do so. Eisenhower 
made clear - in writing - that he would adjust 
his military plans if political considerations 
(which lie justly acknowledged constitute the 
objects of war) were paramount. He was never 
so directed. He was left to his own devices, as 
an avowedly simple military man. It was pre- 
dictable that Churchill’s reasonable but be- 
lated and unsupported exhortations to Ike to 
get to Prague and Berlin before the Russians 
were not accorded any serious or formal atten- 
tion. while they caused little but impatience in 
Washington. How not? Eisenhower was com- 
pleting the task he’d been given, and should do 
so without interference. 

The failure was political, and Eisenhower is 
easy to defend as the straightforward military 
commander who got on with the job and who 
cannot be blamed for the absence of political 
directives which nobody gave him. Yet David 
Eisenhower stretches that defence further. He 
argues that his grandfather, with a vacuum of 
political authority in Washington, had to make 
the political decisions himself, and did so with 
his eyes open; guided, as on previous occasions 
but now more consciously, more directly, by 
his sense of the overriding importance of keep- 
ing in with the Soviet Union. If this was so, it 
leaves Ike, the Supreme Commander, some- 
what vulnerable before history, and the vulner- 
ability haunted his later, political years when 
the United States was taking a harsher view of 
Soviet conduct and pretensions. It seems more 
likely that at the time Ike saw it all pretty 
simply, pretty optimistically. Nothing in hjs 
temperament or training had prepared him for 
the responsibilities of that particular hour and 
it is surely unjust to cast blame on the execu- 
tant where the fault lies with the vacuum of 


enlightened policy above him i 
Eisenhower, in a very differed' " 1Wj 
wrote to a friend. “I believe in foSS* 
possibly because I am too 
an inf nguer or to attempt to be cW, 
on| yjob 15 to carry out my directives 
can. That was the fundamental d 
decent Eisenhower. That is not in?* ^ 
with his Presidential ambitions S* 
doubt aroused - America wanledag^ 
ou ruble, patriotic and disinterested mZZ 
excess, vc complexity. To claim for fa*® 
vision than lie possessed is to place at jecjJ 
his essential reputation. Jwpari J 

Eisenhower at Mir is a patchy iuimml. l 
P art of the narrative - the often told taktffc 
Overlord planning, the thrill of the debated 
decision whether or not to launch the tm 
prise with weather uncertain - Is exceZ 

done Oo ^ 0 th er hand its author *3 

over the principal issues at slake. TWj, 
incomprehension, particularly of British m 
and personalities, excessive searching forover- 
complicated causes of essentially simple aib- 
tudes; and as for characterization, Portal ii 
described as “austere and humourless" wife 
Brooke’s personality completely evades Dasid 
Eisenhower. There is disproportion - (w 
much gossipy speculation from vm 
sources, crowding out the genuine and serioss 
drama of the Supreme Commander’s position 
And there is a lamentable profusion of 
able mistakes, many trifling but a few absurd: 
even geography gets mishandled, and the Brit- 
ish troops who crossed the Waal at Nijmegen 
under fire may be surprised to read that the 
American flag had already been hoisted at the 
north end of the bridge - but even more sur- 
prised to read that the river they had crossed 
was the Maas, which was in fact some tweuij 
kilometres behind them and had been passed 
on the previous day. 


Making the alliance work 

David Reynolds 
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Very Special Relationship: Field-Marshal Sir 
John Dill and the Anglo-American alliance, 

1941-44 
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c . „ hn Dl J| was Chief of the Imperial General struggle over whether to give priority to the 

aft from Dunkirk to Pearl Harbor. He there- Pacific or the Mediterranean was the central 

fore played the unenviable role of Britain 'stop * ’ — “ “ 

Kddier at a time of almost unmitigated national 
disasters. In December 1941, Churchill, fret- 
ting for military victories, replaced Dill with Sir 
Atotprooke.yil^-Daiiy", as the impatient 

to 


separate paths, with bitter rows over nad 
building and trade rivalry. 

In 1942, then, as Dill set to work, theomi 
were hardly propitious. American policy- 
makers such as Admiral King were still fighting 
the war of independence, morbidly suspicion 
of British motives, while British officers lib 
the testy Brooke were convinced that lb 
Americans knew nothing about strategy .and 
had to be led by the nose. The King-Brook 
strangle over whether tn oive nrioritV (0 lb 


PM nicknamed him, was packed off iu 
Washington. There he served until his sudden 
death in November 1944 as head of the Joint 


strategic issue of 1942-3. 

Dill's role, in Dnnchev’s account, was two- 
fold. He helped to create the institulionsoflb 
novel military alliance, and, through his coa- 
tacts - particularly his crucial friendships wW 
Brooke and Marshall - he made those ins% 
tions work. He served as guarantor for .* 
Americans that Britain was serious about de- 

_ . . _ . n .1. .1*4 


rv . ven tri r 08 head toe Joint Americans that Britain was serious about <* 
Staff Mission - Britain s military link with the feating Germany, however keen Brooke v* 

US Joint Chiefs of Staff. Churchill might be about fighting in* 

fasT SI o? ved J? Washington an exhausted Mediterranean. He educated Brooke ® 

failure. Churchill wanted to get rid of him, and others about Washington bureaucratic politic 

me American tpp brass were unenthiisiastic and the US “drift’’ to the Pacific. Behind * 

about his appointment. Yet less than thrqe scenes he prodded both sides to accept* 

•: ^K rred miB tary need for a common strategy. And in theg«J 

Arlington National Cemetery, just conferences of 1943, especially Casablanca, b 
"£ Potoma& -from. Washington itself, unobtrusive brokerage facilitated the essen* 

Chfofe V The Joint strategic agreements. If the Wartime a*** 

enters acted as pallbearer's. General George n:ii «,<>* ire Pandanis. 

C. Marshal!, .the US Army Chief of Staff, told 
pill svyidow, “the United Stales has suffered a 
heavy. loss, qnd (.personally have lost a dear 

mend, umque in my lifetitne^ 
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• 1 my'sjra™ rebuilding lifter Dunkirk and 
../■i ytoe RAF’s successful delaying action through; 


1 ‘ ou t J941 ngnihst giving priority in production 
! . to close-support aircraft. As 1 with the [second 
. volume of Nigel Hamilton’s Montgomery 
. <(1983), Soldier at Bomber Commdrid provides 
a useful, re minder of just how long and dispirit? 
ing was the interval between Dunkirk and the 
eventual launching of Overlord. : : 

; Even more' sigdiffcpnlly, Carrington offers a 
fascinating case-study of thi role of individuals 
in the bureaucratic manoeuvres arid in- ■ 
-infighting, whidh were at their most; intense 
I where ^frite^TiSirvice co-0|>eration: was re-‘ 

nuu Af.ia W : m U; . v4 4 V4. ’.fa-.**, .fiji 1B-CML a ^ 


}"£ or 8° { !™ General: A Ilf eof Andrew Thorne 

oS^-X?!? n? . Mi0hwl : Russell; £12.95. . 0 
85955 137-5) David Lindsay traces the career of •* 
•General Sir. Andrew thdroe, wfiose coril- 
mands during the Seijohd World War included 
; that of XII Corps, set to guard South-East 
England in l940-41, in the aftej-inalh of E>uh- 
kirk. He examines the check toThwiie’g pro- 
gress implied by his proiriotlon by Bropke to the 

non-active SrotUsh;Coiniriarid; seeirig'init'Hie' • 

hand of Montgomery;. Thome's sriccessoV ht } 
■XFI Corps, rind. concludes with an account of-' 
Thorne's period As Commander pf!tho Alfied ; 
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was a courtship. Dill was Its Pandarus. 

Danchev does not tell the story chronoWf 
cally. Instead, his chapters illustrate 
. DilPs role - as guarantor^ educator, aggj 
Wh a t - 1 v- : . broker and so on. Detailed examples 
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Why so barbarous? 
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JOHN F- SWEETS 

Choices In Vichy France: The French under 

Nazi occupation 

}06pp. Oxford University Press. £22.50. 
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HERBERT R.LOTTMAN 
ThePeople’sAnger: Justice and revenge in 
post-liberation France 
332pp. Hutchinson. £12.95. 

009 1655803 

U Chagrin el la pittt (1969), Marcel Ophuls's 
documentary film with Clermont-Ferrand as 
its setting, contrasted collaboration and resist- 
ance in occupied France in terms of black and 
white. The debate about the role of the Vichy 
government was reopened. Using hitherto in- 
accessible archives, historians such as Robert 
Paxton, Michael Marrus and Pascal Ory have 
pul a final stop to any Vichy claim to have 
saved France from something worse. "Poland- 
ization", the spectre raised by Laval, was not a 
realistic German option. Willing accomplices 
in deportations and mass murder, and in the 
brutal exploitation of French agriculture and 
industry, Vichy weakened the position of 
France and the French in every respect, ma- 
terial and moral. 

Neither John F. Sweets nor Herbert R. Lott- 
man would quarrel with this conclusion - 
Sweets states explicitly: "The French agreed to 
do the Germans’ work for them." But both 
writers find that much has been exaggerated or 
over-dramatized; they take the side of com- 
mon sense against the myth-making that was 
bound to arise in a political situation generat- 
ing such tragic passions. Mundane facts and 
figures, quietly presented, make for modera- 
tion of opinion. For Sweets, collaboration and 
resistance alike involved only very small 
minorities of rival Frenchmen; for Lottman, 
the post-war purges were rather restrained in 
the circumstances, as most Frenchmen were 
commendably anxious to restore law and 
order. 

Clermont-Ferrand is also the setting of 
Sweets's study, and a detailed and impressive 
piece oflocai history Choices in Vichy France is 
too. He confronts the simplifications of Ophuls 
(sometimes specifically) with what he has 
karnt from police files, the reports of prefects, 
and numerous present-day interviews. "Every- 
thing was complicated”, ns he is at pains to 
underline. The choices which each individual 
had to make for himself were governed by all 
manner of private and public considerations, 
which in the nature of things could not be 
compatible, sometimes could hardly even be 
defined clearly. 

An industrial centre within ettsy reach of 
Vichy, Clermont-Ferrand had about 100,000 
inhabitants. Firms such ns Ducellier and 
MWfelin were incorporated Into the German 
^effort. "Were workers or management sup- 
P°wd to prejudice their livelihoods? As it was, 
production levels and quality control were be- 
low what they might have. been. Does responsi- 
bly for dependants not have priority over 
tepQnsibiljty to abstractions like the nation or 
Patriotism? When Michelin himself was de- 
ported to Germany along with several of his 
***. his factory had to continue turning out 
ytes for the Wehrmacht, as well as some pro- 
portmn fqr French civilians who also needed 
m, Monslghor Piguet, Bishop of Clermorit- 
tofWnd, a determined advocate of the New 
• was arrestedin May 1944 on a charge of 
fiigitive priest. Had he not died in 
well have been sentenced for 
the liberation. • !• 
^ermoth of the 1940 collapse, Pfitain 


■fjL ‘ c Py were immensely popular. Where the 
-^JWS' wert concerned, the French as’ a 
dopchided that there was nothing 


either By way of hindering or 
■lookrS? racist parties hardly 

' thisflSS^ 1 - y^ h y zone, and Sweets gives 
■’ wii iS W l° w figure of only 100 adher- 
'pfty-j'i fislf-million inhabitants of the 

MRiis de P all tmen t. Hardly a thousand 
: ■ das suspedted M 1 1 ici en s on vari- 

ujj Hiesre forarrest and trial after 

^ - a .correspondingly low 


arrested and deported - eighty-six of them in 
November 1943, in a move against the Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg which had been relocated 
to Clermont-Ferrand. It was “a temporary dis- 
aster”, in Sweets’s words, for the organized 
resistance when it offered pitched battles to the 
Germans in the summer of 1944, as 200 of them 
were killed. More constructive in the long 
run was the work of such men as Alexandre 
Varenne, the elderly and highly independent 
owner of the local newspaper La Montague, 
who was habitually protesting in person to 
P6tain; and Alexandre Rozier, who was pre- 
pared to co-operate with the Communists in 
building up public confidence in eventual vic- 
tory. Of course, Vichy’s ineptitude in such 
crucial matters as the forcible conscription of 
labour for Germany counted for a great deal. 
For Sweets, the true history of the occupation 
is this gradual [apse of the French from belief 
in their own government into apathy, and 
then resentment against it. 

Lottman provides a valuable survey of the 
bewildering variety of courts, tribunals and 
processes both regular and irregular which 
were instituted with the liberation in order to 
deal with collaborators. Those who had worn 
German uniform, betrayed their compatriots 
or had profiteered with the Germans, could be 
in no doubt of their fate. Rough justice was 
probably inevitable, in Lottman’s opinion, and 
it could have been much rougher. Before D- 
Day. an estimated 2,500 Frenchmen had 
already been murdered by other Frenchmen, 
and afterwards a number more were similarly 
killed out of hand - how many it is not possible 
to say, but up to 9,000 according to research 
done by M Baudot, former inspector general of 
the French Archives. Lottman repeats the fig- 
ure from the Ministry of Justice in 1951 of 767 
death sentences ordered and carried out by 
liberation courts martial, which has always 
seemed low. Another source of unease was 
that collaborators had to be charged all too 
often, and retrospectively at that, with the in- 
vented crime of ‘‘ind ignite nationale”, which 
might mean anything or nothing. Judicial 
crime was not unknown either, as in the exe- 
cution in Algiers of the unfortunate Pierre 
Pucheu, who in 1943 as an ex-Vichy minister 
had come to offer his services to de Gaulle. 

The opinions of Robert Brasillach, Georges 
Suarez and other outright Nazi apologists were 
loathsome enough, but these men were shot 
mostly to make an example of them when 
equal or worse monsters like Cgline had man- 
aged to put themselves beyond the reach of the 
law. Once again, it was hard to make the neces- 
sary scrupulous distinctions between what had 
been said and what had been done, or to decide 
quite what was the relationship between word 
and act. Actors, journalists, some business 
men. were either persecuted or allowed to go 
scot-free for no good reason other than chance , 
their reputation, the malice and vanity of 
others. Was it right for Picasso, to give a 
famous example, to be drawing up lists of fel- 
low artists to be proscribed, when he himself 
had received German officers in his studio and 
sold them pictures? 

11,343 civil servants were sacked. 126,020 
people were interned after the liberation. 
108.388 cases were investigated before the new 
Courts of Justice, and by the time those Courts 
were closed 57,954 cases had been tried before 
them, with another 69,797 cases dealt with in 
the Civic Chambers, Desire for revenge, pure 
and simple, had been acute in the supimer of 
1944, and again when French deportees re- 
turned in 1945. The longer collaborators sur- 
vived those two periods, : the better their 
■ chances, with ever more lenient sentences, 
leading to the general amnesty of 1953. 

The Communist role is not analysed by Lott- 

man. which is a pity, for the Party activated the 
purges as best it could* in general with the 
counter-effect of disgusting people with the 
whole business. Maurice Thorez, the Party s 
secretary-general . had fled to Moscow in 1940. 
arid it was humbug on the part of his deputy, 
Jacques Duclos, to be prating m 1944 About 
everyone else who had betrayed France- L Hit- 
manlti was the Very first organization of any 
kind to make ri deal with the Germans In June 
1940, so. that Us outcries were a notvery con- 
vincing screen' for class warfare. The . plain 
bloodthirstiness ofthe CPmay^avedonemore 
H, n « omrthina to persuade the French thatmer- 
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Geoffrey Best 


L.F. HABER 

The Poisonous Cloud: Chemical warfare in the 
First World War 

415pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £35. 

0 198581424 
OMERBARTOV 

The Eastern Front, 1941-45, German Troops 
and the Barbarlsatlon of Warfare 
214pp. Macmillan. £27.50. 

0333 38458 X 

Both of ihese good books, one more directly 
than the other, bear upon a great cultural- 
cum-historiographical debate. Has Germany 
played rougher in war than her regional peers 
and rivals? 

L. F. Haber, an economist at the University 
of Surrey, is the son of the Fritz Haber whose 
achievement as director of German chemical 
warfare during the First World War raised him 
to a certain bad eminence. The Poisonous 
Cloud surveys the whole question with an 
admirable range of relevant expertise nnd ob- 
jectivity. Haber does not conclude that the 
Germans behaved worse in this matter than the 
other belligerents; they simply got there first. 

Omer Bartov, a historian at Tel-Aviv Uni- 
versity, going straight for the German jugular, 
comes to a more severe judgment. That the 
Germans and their allied troops often behaved 
abominably in the Eastern European countries 
they invaded and occupied in 1941-5 is one of 
the strongest pieces of evidence that can be 
brought forward to support the general pro- 
position about German military style. For this, 
there is theoretical as well as substantive back- 
ing. On the substantive side, there are such 
well-remembered episodes as the manndV of 
occupation of eastern and north-eastern France 
in 1870-71 and of Belgium in 1914-18, the 
first moves towards civilian bombing (Zeppe- 
lins), and the business on which Haber's book 
sheds so much new light. On the theoretical 
side, there are the long string of high military, 
political and philosophical authorities who 
have pooh-poohed the idea of moderation in 
war; the untiring repetition over three centur- 
ies of the old maxim “Kriegsraison gehl vor 
-Kriegsmanier”, which may be interpreted as 
“Stick to the laws and customs of war unless 
they stop you from winning” (a maxim much 
quoted, it seems, in the course of the decision- 
making which ultimately undid the valves of 
the chlorine cylinders at Ypres on April 22. 
1915); and the observation by other countries’ 
international lawyers that their German con- 
freres typically tended to more extreme ex- 
plications and extenuations than the others felt 
necessary or decent. 

To such charges, German writers responded 
that their style of thought and exposition was 
simply franker and more realistic than others, 
and that they should be respected for honesty 
rather than vilified for ruthlessness; that their 
country's geographical situation and (a less 
attractive argument) national destiny forced it 
to take war more seriously than other Great 
Powers; and that in any case other armed 


forces could on occasion be just as ruthless - 
for example, Sherman’s march through Geor- 
gia to the sea. the last stage of Britain’s sup- 
pression of the Boer rebellion, the naval block- 
ade of Germany in the First World War, 
Anglo-American mass bombing in (he Second. 

Much could be said on both sides, but Bnr- 
lov’s book is the best sort of direct contribution 
because, while offering sensible suggestions 
about its connections with that debate, it goes 
painstakingly into one particular episode and 
offers soundly based conclusions about it. No 
impartial person any longer believes the initial 
post- 1945 Wehrmacht "official version” of its 
activity on the Eastern Front. The question for 
many years now has been, not whether the 
Wehrmacht was implicated in barbarities 
there, but why did it willingly commit, or aid 
and abet, so many? It was not just a matter of 
“Kriegsraison geht vor Kriegsmanier”, though 
there was plenty of that. Rather, argues Bar- 
tov, it was that the Wehrmacht took ideology a 
lot more seriously than we used to think and 
was moved in its most vital parts by the Nazi 
lVe/fruirr/tauwig, according to which the 
Osifront was no ordinary war, but an epic 
struggle against devilishly menacing Slav/ 
Bolslicvik/Jewish Untennenscheti. 

Besides giving a rich sketch of that ideology, 
Bartov goes into much new detail to demons- 
trate how it permeated all ranks of the three 
divisions lie has closely examined and how it 
did its dire work there. His evidence seems to 
show that it positively intensified as the war 
progressed, which leads him to aTgue that the 
success of this indoctrination was the principal 
explanation of German troops' tenacity in Face 
of great odds. 

The value'nnd interest of Bartov’s book ore 
increased by two daring departures: a thought- 
ful discussion of the psychology of “belief’ in 
such things as the Nazi Weltanschauung and ~ 
the Filhrerprinzip. nnd, reverting to the debate 
as to whether the Germans allowed themselves 
to behave worse in this war than other major 
competitors (the Japanese of course above all), 
an interesting and temperate *’ comparison of 
barbarities”, which returns to the regrettable 
conclusion that they did. 

It is a pity that his book is marked by more 
repetition than seems quite respectable in a 
short book, some of the technical detail is over- 
done. and the maps al the end are a bit of a 
show-off. Justice moreover requires it to be 
said (hat the gist of the book's argument about 
that Weltanschauung and the officer corps' 
embracing of it was well and concisely stated by 
Jurgen Fdrsier, a historian nowhere men- , 
tioned here, in his. contribution to Wilhelm 
Deist's 1985 collection, The German Military 
in the Age of Total War (reviewed in the TLS , 
January 10, 1986).' 

Hitler and the Collapse of Weimar Germany by 
Martin Broszat has recently been translated by 
V. R. Berghahn (157pp. Leamington Spa; 
Berg. £19; paperback, £5.95. 0 8S496 502 2). 
The book is a useful introduction to n complex 
subject and Berghahn writes in his foreword 
that the .book is “written with a good eye for the 
telling quotation and illustration”. 
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Virtues of character 



Malcolm Schofield 


D.S. HUTCHINSON 

The Virtues of Aristotle 

139pp. RoutledgeandKegan Paul. £12.95. 

0710208588 

Aristotle's ethics have recently been receiving 
a good press. They are the chief yardstick 
against which Alasdair MacIntyre in After Vir- 
tue measures our modern confusions and loss 
of bearings. They represent for Bernard Wil- 
liams a conception of the good life which, while 
not wholly assimilable, has very palpable 
advantages over the Kantianism and utilitar- 
ianism he has spent so much energy de- 
molishing. And a host of younger philosophers 
have expounded with subtlety and force (many 
of them in Amdlie Rorty's Essays on Aristotle's 
Ethics of 1980) the virtues of Aristotle’s hand- 
ling of his principal ethical concepts, above nil 
those of rational choice, practical judgment 
and happiness. His distrust of rules and formu- 
lae, his explicit rejection of the commensur- 
ability nf all values, his insistence even so on 
the centrality of truth and reason in choice, his 
treatment of happiness ns no simple pleasure 


principle but a-function of the activities which 
fulfil human potentialities - all this marks him 
out as an attractive (and attractively formid- 
able) champion of a more humane and realistic 
vision of rationality in ethics than is offered by 
utilitarianism or games theory. 

This perception of the Ethics' contemporary 
relevance has been in part prepared for by the 
continuing development of philosophical 
scholarship in (he analytic tradition. The study 
of ancient Greek thought is one of the success 
stories of current British philosophy: a field in 
which, unusually, the pace is still often set on 
this side of the Atlantic, as for example in the 
new wave of interest in Hellenistic philosophy. 
Where Aristotle's ethics are concerned, the 
principal scholarly advance of the last decade 
or so has been the revaluation of his other 
major treatise, the Etidemian Ethics ("Ethics" 
usually stands for "Nicomachean Ethics")-, a 
work which shares some books with the Nico- 
machean, and often runs parallel toit , but has a 
clearer overall structure and sometimes pro- 
vides fuller and more painstaking arguments 
for its conclusions. The most notable con- 
tributions have come from John Cooper (of 
Princeton), Anthony Kenny and Michael 
Woods (two leading Oxonian Aristotelians). 


As might be expected, there is little consensus 
about the relations between the two Ethics , 
their relative strengths and weaknesses, or of 
the precise extent of their coincidence in doc- 
trine. But no one worth his salt will now (as 
might have happened twenty-five years ago) 
write on issues in Aristotle’s ethics ignoring the 
Hudemian version; and on a topic such as 
happiness it has become dear that the light 
thrown by EE is indispensable. 

The Virtues of Aristotie by D. S. Hutchinson 
belongs very firmly in the context I have been 
sketching. Philosophically, Hutchinson is con- 
vinced of the truth of most of Aristotle's views 
on virtue and happiness, and more generally of 
the virtues of his whole approach to moral 
philosophy. In scholarship, which is where the 
book really aims to make its contribution, he is 
a scrupulous exponent of the analytical 
method, and applies it comparatively to the 
relevant portions of both Ethics (as well as 
other related texts), not concealing his own 
preference for EE. The work has a narrower 
scope than the title suggests: nothing on the 
intellectual excellences, the unity of virtue, the 
individual moral virtues, or the doctrine of the 
mean. It focuses austerely on the precise ques- 
tion: “What is a virtue of character?” And 


- Incitements to philosophy 


austerity is evident in other waw „ 
the argument is locally clear toer ? 
Clous a sense of its overall dir«« on S 1 * 
ntzation is, despite helpful summsl. ^ 

Icflio the reader, W ho P is,i S SSS 

have acquired already an u nt ,2 
sophisticated taste forthe philo^hiS? 
lies wluch Aristotelian texts SEJ* 
The chief reward lies in the fresh JL 
scrutiny of the network of detailed 
connections which the author establiff 
tween the mam elements of Aristotle's 
There is a bonus, however, in the chapter* 
Aristotle s argument from man's funaE 

the good life and human happiness. Hea 
Hutchinson turns aside from close engaged 
with the text to take on the many critics of ife 
argument, and to maintain- quite convineindv 
- that many of their objections are qS. 
conceived. In the end he has to concede (tail 
may be that (as Bernard Williams has insistdl 
rationality is, like so many human charweiis. 
ties, morally ambivalent, and therefore loo un- 
certain a foundation for a theory of them* 
life. But any reader of the Ethics will findthoi 
useful and approachable discussion of ihe 
topic. 


Christopher Rowe 


DAVID BOSTOCK 
PlatoV ‘Phaedo" 

225pp. Oxford University Press. £22.50. 
0198249195 

“This book", says its author, "stems from a 
course of lectures designed for undergraduates 
at Oxford who were studying the Phaedo ns 
their first introduction to philosophy. It there- 
fore concentrates entirely on the philosophical 
interest of the dialogue, and has nothing to say 
of its considerable literary merits and dramatic 
power.” What this means in practice is that the 
book is occupied almost exclusively with the 
four arguments for the immortality of Ihe soul, 
and with issues arising out of these; about the 
test - the long introductory conversation, the 
myth, the action of the dialogue - it says either 
literally nothing or very little. The philo- 
sopher, David Bostock implies, deals in hard 
argument, and should make it his business to 
: abstract what there is of that, leaving every- 
thing else in the hands of the literary critic. 


Any intelligent reader of the Phaedo, 
however, is bound to notice that Plato does not 
appear to share this view about the separation 
of philosophy from literature, since he has 
taken the trouble to write the one in the form of 
the other. That does not, of course, by itself 
invalidate Bostock's approach. After all, the 
arguments are still there to be unravelled and 
dissected, and no one can reasonably doubt 
Bostock’s claim that Plato would himself have 
approved of our subjecting them to (hat kind of 
treatment. But unless we are inclined to think 
that Bostock's view of the philosophical enter- 
prise is the only one possible, it does Plato 
scant service to behave as if the other elements 
of the dialogue were a kind of veneer. For 
Plato, at least, argument and drama form a 
single whole: the conversation and action sur- 
rounding the arguments show just why such 
rational activity matters. It matters, according 
to what Socrates both says and does, because 
on it depends the very quality of our lives - 
and, if he is right, the kind of existence we can 
expect after death. 

It is this point, about the importance of 
philosophy, which constitutes the real theme of 



the Phaedo (or so I think). Plato's aim is to 
persuade us to share his own enthusiastic 
attachment to philosophy as a means of con- 
fronting substantive practical issues. None of 
this is evident from Bostock’s handling of the 
dialogue. On his view, the “main” theme of the 
Phaedo is just the immortality of the soul, 
which he generally treats (and so tends to rep- 
resent Plato as treating) as a purely academic 
problem - academic, that is, in the modern, 
post-Platonic sense. To use the dinlogue in this 
way - to teach an approach to philosophy 
which is in some respects radically different 
from the one it actually contains, and mostly 
without even noticing the difference - seems 
oddly perverse. It is also difficult to avoid 
appearing to patronize a writer, if part of one’s 
purpose is to profit from his mistakes. The sum 
effect is to convey the impression, which no 
amount of pious genuflection can counteract, 
that Plato is no more than an early exponent of 
a game which has outgrown him - just about 
right for beginners to cut their teeth on, but no 
longer of any real interest in himself. This is 
unfortunate. The arguments Plato gives us are 
samples, about which he is himself only qual- 


ifiedly optimistic. What survives their demise, 
and what ought itself to be of some interest lo 
Ihe student of philosophy, is an eloquent 
alternative picture of the nature and valued 
his subject. 

What Bostock does do, he does excellently. 
The long chapter on the recollection argument, 
for example, which occupies aboutaquartefd 
the book, is a model of its kind: clear, judicious 
and a telling account of the kinds of thing the 
text is about. Here and elsewhere, despite B» 
tock’s own modest disclaimer, there is certain- 
ly plenty to interest what the jacket calls "more 
seasoned readers of Plato” as well as the begin- 
ner. Perhaps all would have been well if ihe 
book had carried a different title, which did not 
suggest that it dealt with the Phaedo as i 
whole. As it is, it looks like an extreme exam- 
ple of that well-established tradition in recent 
Platonic scholarship, of pretending that lb 
dialogues are just more or less cleverly dis- 
guised Aristotelian-type treatises (which saw 
might be, but certainly not the Phaedo). Tbit 
may simply be because Bostock is using & 
Phaedo as a means to an end rather than asu 
end in itself. 


Garth Fowden 
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. C.M.WOODHOUSE 

George Gemislos Plethon: The last of the 
Hellenes 

391pp. Oxford; Clarendon Press,£40. 

0198247672 

"Plato - Plotinus - Pletho": with this formula a 
contemporary, summed up George Qemistus . 
Pletho's place in Greek intellectual history. 

, Pletho ditd, aged almost a hundred, the year j 
• -before the Tbiks took Constantinople. With 
!liim the Intellectual history of Byzantium' 

■ , conies to an ironic close, for Pletho was pri-’ 

. vatcly an apostatefrajn Christianity, a devotee 
of that late pagan PI a top Ism which saw the ojd 
Olympian divinities , as aspects; 1 of the 
traoscetidqnt One, Few understood, or at least ‘ 
eared to unitiask, his apostasy during his life- 1 
time, when Hellenism was threatened by Tur- 
kjih armies and by the Papacy’s demand, for 
^ ecclesiastical union as the price of military aid; 

but 1453 saved the Greeks from the more in si- ■ 

\ dibus of- these two enqniies, and compelled 
[Orthodoxy to reassert the; integrity of its faith 
. : vls-d-rts both Rome add Islam. Most of ; 
Pldtho’s major work, the^ooik of Lam, was 
bumed by the Patriarch of Constantinople in 
person. Thereafter, his influence was felt only 
in .the West, where he had made some personal . 
impact while attending the Council • of : , 
Ferrara-Floreiice in 1438-9. 1 
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as a cultural tradition. There is an interesting 
portrait of him in The Gipsy Girl, a novel pub- 
lished in 1884 by Alexandras Papadiamantis. 
Papadiamantis, who excelled in describing the 
ordinary people of the provinces, and their 
■ traditional, Orthodox milieu, was attracted by 
two things in Pletho: his patriotism, and hjs 
■romantic attachment to the lost cause of pagan- 
. tan. He appears in The Gipsy Girl as a sylvan 
hierophant of the old gads, with whose antique 
statues and alters he adorned- his chapel-cum- : 
study In a cave somewhere near Sparta! C. M. 
Wood house, in his George Gemistos Plethon, 
without ever alluding’ to Papadiamantis’s por- 
trait, reduces it to a formula: Pletho. was “the 
last of the ancient Hellenes and first of the 
modern Greeks”, in. the sense that he was a 
“nationalist-'. In other words, he recalled in the 
cine caseranp anticipated in the other, the Wo 
.most dynamia phases in the history of the 
Hellenes. Thri formula simplified a complex 
historical development, but this is probably ho .' 
demerit in woodhouse’s eyes: for him 
Byzantium is ■ .“j ncomiptjble** (that is, im- 
mobile Orthodoxy, with which Pfatho has ho- 
ming tQ do.,, .j - 1 .. V; 

- Pletho was, ft Is true, a man who iobicedito 
the future, to p. time When religioui dlvisions •’ 
would be lifted I and Muslim: and phri$tifen ■ 
would together come to know and worship the 
tniegod of the pagans. But does' this oj aka him 
so un Byzantine? Byzantine thought, especially: ' 
the teachings' of those! such as Psellus, Palates 
and Plcthp,.whohad come under the infjiifinctl 


Councils, and touched on worlds remote from 
the bourns of Orthodoxy. No doubt it was 
vistas such as these that eventually per- 
suaded Panayiotis Kanellopoulos to include 
Byzantium in his History of European 
Thought, haying passed it over almost in 
silence in the first two editions. Woodhouse 
has his friend Kaneliopoulos’s conversion to 
th&nk for his own interest in Pletho; but the 
resultant- book preserves a legacy of ambi- 
valence about Byzantium, 

. , Woodhouse is convinced that Pletho’s major 
historical contribution was not, as often 
assumed, his own philosophical oeuvre as an 
expression of ; the Byzantine tradition, but 
rather ' his interpretation of Plato and Aristotle 
to Italian - scholars. He Interests Woodhouse 
Primarily as a contributor to the Italian Re- 
nai^nce. This is a reasonable prejudice. But 
Pletho was more than just an intermediary be- 

aRd ^ tin West. Heiwas a 
highly Idiosyncratic jtefcohality, Avhose specu- 
lations took him along, a road few in the pre- * 
vteus^ millennium had dared, 'to tread. The 
historian- must try to explain how this: came 

Ways been Undeteurrent S :of specifically pagan 

; W 1 ? ”! P rov 9dj'aiid certajniy does not “ex- " 
: ^ m though ' 

m tensions hb In^mated and sdtight :to re- 

■ vJteE 288W 1 la ^°-W d Aristotle, rprbxtfiri- - 

ri d ^$3^ 

' i fiuniUar tejisfrihc . v » v i ii- • 


why a figure like Pletho could enierge if « 
reflect on the period of socio-political collajw 
through which he lived, and on the affinity h 
himself felt with the intellectuals of anol» 
“late” age, the Neoplatonists. Uke Pletho, t» 
Neoplatonists sought to reform and rebrnWi 
while retaining reverence for antique wisdom 
and both Pletho and the Neoplatonists ^ 
.longed to societies under threat. Sometto* 
threatened societies react by Insisting on the 
letter of the old ways, and there is an eleiM 

of this in both the Neoplatonists and (to 
sense) Pletho. But socio-political djs$ol*»* 
also favours individualism and ex P er,meD !’ 
leasing heretical energies which , in 
times would be suppressed. Late 
pagans certainly thought they saw a conn^J 
between the rise of Christianity told Row ■ 
political decline; and their own doefoaff ,. 
formulated at least in part as a 
Pletho’s fortunes were even more direcW 
lated to the criris his milieu vf*? 

It can hardly be. accidental that 
much of his life at Mistra, separated 
■ the Turks from the Byzantine centre. _ 
his condemnation So soon after 
of that crisis, and after a .Utetime.of htoito , 
be just coincidence. ■■ .. v 

-. 1 Pletho rialsea questions of a fundatoe : 

fqr 'the historian of societies and . 
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Street theatre 

Mart in Henig 

'T^T^macdonald 
Schltechireofthe Roman Empire 
ELtwo: An Urban Appraisal 
^YafoUniversity Press. £27.5n. 

5300034563^ 

fine book - the successor to his 
^ a* of 1966 i- William L. Mac- 

laid lays before the reader the physical evi- 
Le of what a Roman city was like for its 
habitants. He tells us that cities, even those 
landed well into the Imperial age such ns 
jjflwd, continued to develop and that the 
wioriiy of urban communities were not the 
ieS Qlt of a simple Roman master-plan; rather 
were created by and for their citizens and 
Ejrked the apogee of Mediterranean civiliza- 
ixi. 

When most people think of the ancient 
[toman city, they think of a monotonous street 
oid with the central insulae given up to over- 
jrjnd and showy public buildings. For those of 
Is who admire many Romans for their essen- 
m! decency and humanity - Cicero, Virgil, 
ticih Plinys and Tacitus among others - and 
iholind again and again in Roman literature 
aid art the same good taste and reticence, 
ikre has always seemed to be something 
wing with this view; but it has been left to 
Professor MacDonald to remind our genera- 
m. as Lord Burlington revealed to Pope's, 
duTRome was glorious, not profuse, / And 
pompous buildings once were things of use”. 

In MacDonald’s Roman city the major pub- 
lic buildings were strung out along, or near, the 
main thoroughfare (for which MacDonald em- 
ploys the not totally apt term “armature”). 
Arches, arcades, temples, fountains and 
dioares were there to be enjoyed by the pedes- 
trian ambling through the town, his eyes con- 
stantly diverted by column displays, changes of 
level, sudden vistas and plashing fountains 
where he could rest and refresh himself. Here 
was a veritable street theatre, and the resem- 
blance between the streets of a city and its 
places for entertainment and recreation, for 
trample the theatres and baths, is not lost on 
ihe author. It is surprising how many of the 
I best and most lavish Roman buildings were 
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wljl be , much easier to address 
them 'now that we have th|s • 

rjl^hly detailed "life and works". T^f uMjrd' 
tjons and summaries of all. PJetb 
votings’ many available pnly V 
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intended for all; genuinely Roman architecture 
was a popular architecture, “sensitive to 
human needs”. 

Perhaps this vision of the Roman city is a 
little idealized, based on an architectural 
historian's contemplation of the fine ruins of 
ancient towns in the Levant and North Africa; 
in reality, as Seneca and Juvenal as well as 
other writers show us, crowds jostled in the 
streets then as now, there was urban untidi- 
ness, run-down buildings and noise. Even so, 
the decorum of cities throughout the 
Mediterranean world in the Imperial period 
was amazingly uniform despite the variety of 
architectural forms and building techniques 
that meant that one building was seldom just 
like another. MacDonald uses the term “Ro- 
man classicism" to designate this achievement 
but by this term he means something much 
looser and less “classical" (in the strict sense) 
than do those who would restrict the term to 
the architectural forms admired by the back- 
ward-looking writer Vitruvius. 

Roman architecture certainly owed a debt to 
Greece, but MacDonald is right in not under- 
estimating the Western contribution: the spon- 
taneous creation of suitable urban forms 
throughout the Empire, and the positive con- 
tribution of Rome itself. As a student of Ro- 
man Britain. I found that not the least exciting 
discovery I made in reading this book was that 
London (not often mentioned in its pages), 
with its major buildings lying off its main east- 
west street, must have looked rather like the 
much better-known Roman tosvn of Ostia and 
would not have seemed barbarous to the visitor 
from stately Ephesus. In all its long history this 
was surely the time when the aficionado of 
urbanism would most have liked to walk its 
streets. 

The illustrations in Am Urban Appraisal, this 
second volume of The Architecture of the Ro- 
man Empire . are superbly chosen, illuminating 
the text as well as being interesting in them- 
selves. They move the reader through the 
streets of the city and into its individual build- 
ings. demonstrating, for instance . how a vista is 
engineered by using the topography of the 
place, natural or man-made. It is a joy to find a 
book so attractively designed, worthy of both 
its author and his subject. 
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Augustoc II suo tempo 

Sftpp. Milan: Rusconi. L42.000. 
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Hie reader might be forgiven for supposing 
tora its title that A ugusto e il suo tempo was a 
ufe and times”. It is in fact a revised and more 
annotated version of two earlier works, 
Omiano capoparte (1933) and II tempo di 
pmjmfo (1951), the first a straightforward his- 
% pf the triumyiral period, the second a 
ematic : study of certain major aspects of the 
principate. No attempt has been 
ns ® e *9 harmonize these two very djfferent 
approaches or to effect a convincing join! . 

Nevertheless the reappearance of Ottaviano 
^Pflrte is welcome. It remains the best 
^jahveof the years from Caesar’s murder to 
given .teat Syme’s Roman Revolution 
^wsratbet a brilliant and allusive cpmmeht- 
^9 n, a narrative presumed already. known. 
TO Attilio Levi still believes that Cicero saw 
fomM: !9i^ e Pwtepj: adumbrated in the De 
^P |* Wft« r ;T!hat i$ certainly not what Octavian 
brini '^t dUklt, occur to Antony, whose 
feta??- v! 8 !? 8 ^ Pf the; situation in •; his open 
^ 6v i3n and the consuls of 43 bc, 

' Pfi/bw by, Cicero in the thirteenth 

jj^^'-fJ^tealbser attention than it gets 
^? s ^ el Y right to suppose (hat 
8* .^etepubijeans intended to use him 

hi m ln h!o? 8 ^" s ^P t PPy before .discarding 

■ tfl^ jtete'iteri is als6 perhaps too ready 

■ 1 0l : Sal JL'r - 1 Ve rsion Of the liquidation 

bp deals well with 
.! cm ^ y^A nt °h v In the East, bringing 


II tempo di Aiigusto is an altogether less 
cogent work. In the treatment of Augustus' 
constitutional position Levi’s views on the 
practical details of the settlements of 28-7 and 
23 are eccentric and implausible, while that of 
19 is passed over in silence. His real interest 
seems to be in the confrontation between 
Greek and Roman culture, and where this is in 
point, as in his discussions of literature and 
religion, he is at his best. However, his 
attempts to expound the political and social 
beliefs of such writers as Horace and Livy pay 
scant attention to the formal conventions of 
ancient writing and to much recent work on the 
subject. The chapters on economics, military 
reforms and the empire tend to ramble, though 
interesting insights emerge, for instance on the 
. financial consequences of the establishment of 
the professional army. Problems of com- 
munications are, however, only one reason 
why Augustus chose not to set up a mobile 
reserve: one might also ask who could have 
been trusted to command it and where it might 
have been stationed. On imperial strategy Levi 
takes a stimulatingly broad view. Yet the Ro- 
mans themselves did not talk in terms of trade 
routes to China, and' such factors need to be 
brought into closer relation with those which 
contemporaries believed, or purported to be- 
lieve, of paramount importance. Though ready 
to credit that Augustus would have invaded 
Parthia in 20 jf his diplomatic moves hud, failed, 
Levi still holds that the dades IWic made 
him abandon his dream of expansion, to. the 
Flhe Aeain that is not what Augustus says, 
and he, more subtle than inferior pblilidans 
Jte With unfailing and con-. 

sistency. occasionally told the truth. ; ; . . ^ 
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‘This substantial arid attractive book 
should be warmly welcomed. a. r. Maxwell- 

Hyslop’s translation of The Dictionary of. Classical 
Mythology by Pierre Grlmal, originally published in French in 
1951, is a work at ond^JauthpHtatWe ari^ complete. Anyone 
who has eyer losthte way ih:the dorhpl^ genealogies of the 
Greek goM^ncI hferoes.jwlKviS^ 
tables; solars will a ppreefet^ ; the~syp«3 fbly detai 1 e d 
referenc^tQ.the ancient soUrc^s fdr ^^entry, as well as 
the help®|ahd modernized) .teiBle oMfe^rces, in which care 
has beef^Jifen to list the editions. whiqK^re most easily 
accessible'fpr English readers : {e$p50aliy. and relevantly, the 

Loeb Classical Library), and;tte*e is BtuII; index The 

b!ack*ar(d(white illustration^ iire cbpioUs 8nd pertinent. 

My sampling of the entdes and = references found an 
impress)^ standard of aci^byv'the^Berous cross- 
referenefeg given makes: browsing aft BMost mandatory 
pleasure r 'arid it will ind^t^a l^jfned header who does not 
find something he did npt pfeviousiy iiftpw on almost 
every pagV; ■; '-f- ' 

For a !C$Q time there has beeft ajieftd: t0 replace the useful 
but very outdated Clas&icM,PK0ii&t$¥ Lempriere. For 
factual aiMstorical r0m$ .thjlft^iSpne years ago by the 
Oxford C^ical publication of 

Pierre GritP's 

Lemprieref^n Shfelf reserved for 

books which. hav<6 hdhbumfly'dMve.d their usefulness.” 

. t : s'J. HC Leach TLS 8th August 1986 
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Queen Victoria ruled 
through the last great era 
of British supremacy. 

The first biography of 
Victoria for 20 years, 
and the first by an . 
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Weintraub’s Victoria — 
is reviewed by Peter 
Ackroyd in the Books 
Page next Thursday. 1 
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Philip Howard on words, Bernard 
Levin on the way we live now, John 
Clare on education, Irving Wardle at 
he theatre, Frances Gibb on the '• • ; 

law, Frank Johnson in Parliament, 

Barbara Amiel's viewpoint, Paul 
Griffiths on music, John Higgins at 
the opera, David Robinson on the 
cinema, David Sinclair on 
rock ; . , and much more 
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